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Dr. JOHN JEBB, CAPEL LOFFT, Eſq; 


AND 


Mr. GRANVILLE SHARP. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As indefatigable fellow-labourers in the 
great work of vindicating the violated rights and 
betrayed liberties of our country, I uſe the freedom 
of inſcribing to you the following Letter to our 
tellow-citizens in and around the Metropolis. 


In doing this, I mean not only to do honour to 
myſelf, by boaſting of your friendſhip and of your 
concurrence with me in ſentiment on all eſſentials of 
our conſtitution ; but I hope alſo to ſerve the cauſe 
in which I write, by adding to the number of thoſe 
who know and revere you, as men who, with minds 
elevated above the miſtaken pride and the ſelfiſn 
intereſts of the world, are inflexibly juſt to the rights 
and deareſt intereſts of humanity and freedom in 
every country and in every cline, 
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Having myſelf invariably found you faithful ad- 
viſers, preferring to all other things an adherence to 
juſtice and to truth, as the only laudable policy and 
wiſdom of man in every ſituation, and his true road 
to liberty and happineſs; ſo I may confidently refer 
to your ſeveral writings, all thoſe who ſhall doubtingly 
peruſe the following pages, for a confirmation of the 


truth of this fundamental and vital principle of our 


government, that AN EQUAL AND UNIVERSAL REPRE- 
SENTATION IN SESSIONAL PARLIAMENTS, is eſſential 
to the freedom of the people. 


Nor would it be doing juſtice to a very acute and 
animated writer, who has rendered effential ſervices 
to this great queſtion, were I on this occaſion, to 
omit the name of Mr. Northcote, 


Your grateful and ſincere friend, 


JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 


N order to prevent any miſconception on the part of the 
reader, it ſeems proper to ſay, that when the following 
letter went to preſs, the writer did not foreſee a removal of 
miniſters ſo ſoon as that event actually took place; and like- 
wiſe to explain, that excepting a few alterations which the 
ſtate of politics and parties ſince Chriſtmas made neceſſary, 
the letter has been above ſix months written. As, upon the 
immediate ſubject of it, no alteration, no amendment has 
yet taken place, it cannot be impertinent; and although he 
truſts and belieyes, that no Adminiſtration can now be 
formed out of the oppoſers of the late peſtilent miniſtry, 
that will not, that muſt not have ReFoRMAT1oON for its ba- 
ſis, perhaps it may not be uſeleſs. Its intention is, to ſhew 
the rights of the PEOPLE, and the duty of STATESMEN with 
regard to thoſe rights, 

The removal of wicked miniſters can produce no perma- 
nent effects, unleſs followed up by an immediate overthrow 
of CoRRUPTION. It was corruption that ſo long ſupported 
ſuch miniſters, and enabled them to plunge their country 
into the depths of calamity, and to bring it to the very 
brink 
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brink of ruin and deſpair, before the torpid beings who fill 
the Commons' Houſe of Parliament could be rouzed and 
ſtimulated to a ſenſe of their duty, Corruption therefore is 


what we have moſt to dread. It muſt be torn up by the 


roots, hewn to pieces, and caſt into the fire of reformation 
to be utterly conſumed, or we are undone. Of ſo genera- 
tive a faculty is it poſſeſſed, that if but a branch, a ſprig, a 
bud of it eſcape the fire, wherever it falls *twill again 
take .raot, and flouriſh as luxuriant and rampant as ever. 
The Septennial and the Triennial Acts, and the Statute of Dis- 
franchiſement of the 8th of Hen. VI. muſt be caſt into the 
flames. They are the diſgrace, as they have proved the 
curſe of our country. They carry flavery in every line, 


and every word is a link in the chain that binds us. Once 


freed from theſe fetters, nothing then remains wanting to 
ſecure our freedom but a ſingle bill, ſuch as that of the 


Duke of Richmond in 1780, for regulating the detail of 
elections. | 


G1ve Us OUR RIGHTS, and then all will be ſafe ! 


Believing that God is wiſer than thoſe crafty ſtateſmen, 
_ thoſe worms engendering corruption, who ſubſtitute, as a 
rule of human action, their expediency for his juſtice, I am fo 


tar from thinking that mew men can either ſave or ſat:sf}y. 


their country, without firſt rooting out corruption by giving 
us our rights (for that, I am bold to ſay, is the only means) 
that I cannot even comprehend, [if report have rightly in- 
formed us who thoſe men are to be], how, on any other 
plan, they can even keep their places long enough to do 
any good, | 

At a moment ſo awful, and I truſt ſo auſpicious to our 
liberties as the preſent, I would to God it were poſſible for 
ſome men to feel the importance of parliamentary reforma- 
tion, when they make it the ſubje& of their converſations ; 
and that they would ſeek their information as to the means, 
in the ConsTITUTION, inſtead of Coffee-houſes; and in 


their 
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their cloſets and libraries, inftead of Tavern Clubs and the 
frivolous circles of Diffipation. We ſhould not then hear 
of ſo many imaginary obſtacles and difficulties from cauſes 
too contemptible and derogatory to the human mind to 
have place amongſt any who call themfelves gentlemen, 
much leſs amongſt ſages and patriots undertaking to ſave a 
ſinking empire. The whole of this catalogue of obſtacles is 
as follows. Firſt, the prejudices of J/7Þ7gs in favour of ſep- 
tennial and triennial parliaments ; 2dly, A reluQaney to 
part with burgage domination, and its attendant profits, 
together with that chain of ſubordinate intereſts, by which 
ſeats in the Houſe of Commons have hitherto been found ſo 
Jucrative; and 3dly, The difficulties in arranging a plan of 
elections where all the people are to vote. Good God! 
The very mention of ſuch deſpicable conſiderations and 
ſuch nonſenſe is an affront to manhood, and a ſlander on an 
age, which, if not an age of ſtoic virtue, is at leaſt one of 
light and liberality ! 

What! When in this tempeſt of war and calamity, we 
confide the helm of ſtate to men ſingled out for their know- 
ledge and wiſdom, ſhall we at the ſame time ſuppoſe them 
under the dominion of prejudices that we ſhould barely ex- 
cuſe in their footmen ? 

Shall we truſt in men to ſhield us from a world in arms 
againſt us, and yet ſuſpeCt that they are unequal to the con- 
queſt over a paltry pride and a more paltry ſelfiſhneſs in 
their own boſoms ? 

Or ſhall we hope to be extricated from the complicated 
difficulties and unparallel'd diſtreſſes that preſs on all fides 
upon this almoſt ruined nation, by men who find difficulties 
in forming an arrangement for annual elections of the peo- 
ple divided into diftricts ; to which any clerk in any office 
would be aſhamed to confeſs himſelf unequal ? 

But if the ſuſpence at this moment ſhould end in an ad- 
miniſtration of other men than thoſe that have been wiſhed 
for by the public, we have only to watch them at their outſet ; 


and 
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and in order to determine whether or not they are equal to 
the taſk of government and fit to be truſted, to obſerve 
their conduct towards the PEOPLE; for the protection of 
whoſe RIGHTS, and the faithful management of whoſe AFFAIRS, 
and for no other end whatſoever, do miniſters, and kings, 
and parlialiaments exiſt. 


March 23, 1782. 
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THE PRESENT ELECTORS 


Q x 


MripDpLEsEX and THE METROPOLIS. 


o 


GENTLEMEN, 
? Short time before the ancient Romans loft their 


freedom, it was obſervable, that there was not left 

any conſiderable body of citizens, who cared to 
think and to act for themſelves. Forgetting their RIGHTS 
and their inherent power, they were filly and abject enough, 
to form no party of their own in favour of their common 
liberties; nor aſpired at any thing higher than cutting each 
others throats in the ſervice of thoſe intriguing and ambi- 
tious ſenators, who at that time were contending with each 
other for the reins of dominion. In ſuch a ſtate of things, 
bribery and faction reigned triumphant, the ſenate was a 
market for the ſale of men's conſciences, and all things 
good and honourable were ſacrificed to the views of the re- 
ſpective leaders, The character of the times, in ſhort, 
was ſummed up in this one mournful exclamation; ** Cxsar 
„ hath friends, and POMPEY hath friends; but none are friends 
c t Rome!” And ſo in the iffue it proved: for the inſtant 
that Pompey was no more, Ceſar became the tyrant of his 
country. Fatal event! and very fit to be had in remem- 
brance by you, my SOUR ; for, from that day to this, 


a pe- 
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a period of eighteen hundred years, hath Rome continued 
in ſlavery and contempt. Nor doth it require much ſaga- 
City to pronounce, that ſuch alſo will be the fate of Eng- 
land, whenever it may with equal truth be affirmed, that 
«© MINISTRY hath friends, and Oprosrriox hath friends; but 
& none are friends ts the CONSTITUTION.” 

I truſt, however, that that zra is not yet at hand; for 
beſides the evidences from all parts, that the PEOPLE are 
making a progreſs in the neceſſary work of forming a diſtinct 
party of their own, in ſupport of their common RIGHTS ; 
as the only poſſible MEANS of obtaining ſuch a ſubſtantial 
reform of THEIR OWN Hovust oF PARLIAMENT, as would at 
once be a redreſs of our grievances and a ſecurity to our 
threatened freedom; the conduct of MippLesex and the 
MEeTRoeoLis alone, would amount to a proof that the na- 
tion 1s in no danger, at preſent, of tamely ſurrendering up 
its liberties, and glorious conſtitution, to any one of the par- 
ties amongſt the great. Your various aſſertions of the peo- 
ple's right to be fairly and proportionally repreſented in that 
Houſe of Parliament, which has no other conſtitutional ex- 
iftence, than as an elected /ub/:tute for the People themſelves ; 
and to an annual revocation and renewal: of the power of 
that ſubſtitute, agreeable to juſtice and according to antient 
uſage; are full demonſtrations that you mean to ſupport 
Oppoſition no farther than Oppoſition ſhall ſupport the Con- 
fittution ; but that, upon that ground you will ſupport them 
With all your power. 

With regard to the complexion of Oppoſition itſelf, *tis 
ſo compounded of ſundry characters and deſcriptions of 
men, that no general idea, much leſs any definition of it 
can be given. We may, however, obſerve that whatever 
may be the errors or vices of individuals in that body, yet 
it confeſſedly contains ſome great and virtuous characters, 
who more or leſs make a common cauſe with the PEOPLE ; 
in the hope of bringing about ſuch conſtitutional reforms 
in the government, as the common rights and intereſts ma 
require. Thus there may be ſaid to be three diſtinct par- 
ties in the ſtate; the firſt being the Miniſiry and their de- 
pendents ; the ſecond, being compoſed of men ſtrangely 
compounded of good and ill, but who want thoſe enlarged 
and generous ſentiments, and thoſe ſtrict principles of mo- 
rality, which could entitle their oppoſition to our reſpect, 
or their characters to our confidence ; and the third is like- 
wiſe, compounded of various materials, but takes * 
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thoſe whoſe extent of mind qualifies them for comprehend- 

ing a ſyſtem of free government ſuch as ours, and whoſe 

virtue diſpoſes them to preſerve what there remains of it 
[ unimpaired, as well as to reſtore what it has loſt of its ori- 
4 ginal and neceſſary purity. Theſe again, might be farther 
2 ſubdivided, into all thoſe different claſſes, who, from 
1 greater or leſs application to the ſubject of reform, from 
3 different views of the ſame objects, and other cauſes, have 
hitherto ſhewn a preference, ſome to one plan, and ſome to 
} another, for removing that corruption of parliament which 
4 all parties, and all men without exception acknowledge to 
exiſt. | 
| | Having already in other writings treated ſo largely on the 
ſubject, I need not ſay which deſcription of men in the 
Oppoſition appear to me to be moſt maſters of their ſubject 
and moſt wiſe in their conduct. On former occaſions, I 
have expoſtulated freely and warmly with thoſe I thought 
to be in an error; and beſides pointing out the inherent 
defects, and neceſſary want of ſimplicity, in every plan of re- 
form, not built on the baſis of the people's rights and ſup- 
ported on the principles of the conſtitution, I have ever ex- 
preſſed it as my opinion, that experience would ſhew the 
beſt of ſuch imperfect plans to be utterly impradticable; be- 
cauſe not calculated to take poſſeſſion of the People's minds 
and hearts. Time and events have not yet given me the 
{malleſt reaſon to think otherwiſe. . 

To look back to the ſeveral attempts at reformation which 
have hitherto failed, although a retroſpect that can give us 
no pleaſure, may yet afford us inſtruction. TI ſhall only ſay, 
that, on thoſe occaſions the PzoPLE wanted neither dilpol 
tion nor ſpirit; but that, through a forgetfulneſs of their 
own rights, through the torrent of opinions from all quar- 
ters, and ſuch an alloy of ſelfiſh intereſts as might naturally 
be expected to mix with better motives of action in ſome of 
the managers, their firſt crude and ill concerted efforts have 
ended only in making all parties wiſer, 

The buſineſs of the People is the plaineſt and ſimpleſt 
imaginable, They have but one thing to aſk for. A con- 
Hitutional repreſentatton, ſecured againſt future abuſes, is 
their ſole object. Let them ſtick to that; let them con- 
fine their Deputies to that alone; and employ as deputies, 
none but men like-minded with themſelves; and then ſuc- 
cels mult ſpeedily crown their labours, 
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T hat the latent ſenſe of the people is, and in the nature 
of things muſt be, with the Advocates for their rights, can 
ſcarcely need any proof (and yet it is proved very fully, 
in your recent Reſolutions in MippLEsEx and LoN DON); 
ſince it is on thoſe principles alone which they maintain, 
that the people can poſſibly be free, or have any rational ſe- 
curity againſt miſ-government. It may not however be 
amiſs to obſerve, that the doctrine of an univerſal and equal 
repreſentation in feſſianal parliaments, which is the great fun- 
damental right they contend for as the baſis and ſecurity of 
every other, has, by the PEOPLE, been received with marks 
of conviction, on every occaſion, that has been ſeized on, 
for taking their ſenſe upon it in any popular meeting. In 
thoſe numerous meetings in Town and Country which 
lately petitioned Parliament, the people in every inſtance 
eagerly embraced as much of that doctrine as was laid 
before them. Nor have there been wanting other teſtimo- 
nies equally unequivocal. But how can it be otherwiſe, 
than that the ſentiments of the people muſt be congenial 
with thoſe of men, whoſe object is to reſtore thofe univerſal 
rights of our country, by which the power and dignity of 
the people would be upheld at their higheſt point? 

Notwithſtanding the natural prejudices of ariſtocracy, not- 
withſtanding the force of habit and the powerful influence of 
private intereſts, it is evident that the true principles of 
reform daily gain ground in the minds of leading men, who 
had all theſe impreſſions on their minds to eradicate, before 
they could completely aſſimulate with the PEOPLE, and con- 
Rider their joint intereſts as one. In public, as well as pri- 
vate adverſity, there is a wholeſome quality, which hum- 
bles the mind, and diſpoſes it to the reception of truth. It 
{trips inordinate power and court honours of their falſe glit- 
ter, it expoſes the empty pageantry of high ſtations not 
filled for the good and happineſs of mankind, and it tends 
exceedingly to reconcile ambition and virtue. 

But yet there is a pauſe between the renunciation of er- 
ror, and the hearty adoption of truth; between firft think- 
ing juſtly, and then acting rightly. Men of conſequence 


have, however, already got ſo far as to ſay, If an univerſal. 


& and equal repreſentation in ſeſſional parhaments ſhall appear 
*< to be the choice of the PeopLE, they ſhall be or choice.“ 
* When the noble mover “ for that vaſt reform ſhall again 

© propole 


* The Duke of Richmond.. 
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* propoſe it in parliament, we will give it ſupport.” 
Having advanced thus far in the true path of patriotiſm, 
the ſucceſſive ſteps in the progreſs are eaſy and natural. 
Being once engaged, they will ſoon become champions in 
the cauſe; having once joined the people, they will ſoon 
lead them on with ardour and animation; once acknow- 
ledging the people's rights, and the true principles of re- 
formation, they will not be long ere they will glory in re- 
ſigning their ſhare of that diſgraceful tyranny, which equally 
oppreſſes and inſults the nation; by nobly ſacrificing their 
private Borough domination to the freedom of election, and 
thereby giving as unequivocal a pledge as the Duke of Rich- 
mond has given, for not having a wiſh to govern by the in- 
ftrumentality of .a corrupt parliament. Men who are ambitious 
to govern for the good of their country, mult, in the courſe 
of their reaſoning, unavoidably arrive at the concluſion, that 
there is a neceſſity for cementing an union with the PEOPLE, 
upon the juſt and reaſonable ground of common right and 
common benefit. For if parliaments beyond the conſtitu- 
tional limit of a ſingle ſeſſion, and a mock repreſentation 
were to remain, what matters it to Engliſhmen who are to 
be the King's miniſters? Nor is it within the compaſs of 
any human faculties to ſave this country through the in- 
ſtrumentality of 2 corrupt parliament; or even to redreſs in 
any tolerable degree its intolerable grievances. Neither can 
wiſe and good men wiſh to govern by ſuch an iniquitous, 
fuch a ruinous inftrument. While parliament ſhall remain 
corrupt, ſuch men, in accepting the offices of reſponſibility, 
would only devote themſelves to certain diſgrace, if not to 
deſtruction. Until it ſhall be known that there no longer 
exiſts that * ſomething behind the throne which is greater 
than majeſty itſelf,” or that the hearts of the interior 
cabinet are changed to a love of freedom, and a ſacred awe 
and reverence for the conſtitution, what means of doing good 
to their country, or what means of ſafety to themſelves, 
could be diſcernible to wiſe and good men, without the ſup- 
port and protection of an independent parliament, truly repre- 
fenting the whole body of the people? Poſſeſſed of the affec- 
tions of the People, ſuch men. will ever be ſupported, when 
the People have that ſhare in the government which belongs 
to them; viz.—the ſole election of the Commons Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, together with an annual revocation of the potuer with which 
it is by them inve/ted. This is a truth ſo evident, that the 
firit and greateſt wiſdom of every man, who upon principle 
takes 
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takes a part in Oppoſition, muſt be, to uſe his efforts for re- 
ſtoring to the Commons their loſt authority over their own 
Houſe of Parliament. He who ſhould now aim at being the 
King's miniſter on other terms, muſt in my humble opinion 
be wretchedly deficient both in wiſdom and goodneſs. 
Every miniſter, governing through a corruption of parlia- 
ment, is no better than a little under tyrant; a miniſter, not 
only of a dark interior cabinet, at bitter enmity with our li- 
berties ; but of the king of darkneſs himſelf; whoſe infer- 
nal ambition it is, to eradicate from the ſouls of the whole 
ſpecies all remains of the image of God; every remnant, 
every trace of virtue! —T hat there are men now in Oppoſi- 
tion, who, over and over again, might have been miniſters, 
we have reaſon to be aſſured. That they did not accept the 
dangerous truſt upon the conditions annexed, they have rea- 
ſon to rejoice. And that they never will accept of it, 
without at the ſame time providing themſelves with the 
coat-of-mail of a free parliament, annually to be purified by 
election of a free nation, 1 am ſure they have reaſon to de- 
termine. But, were there in Oppe/ition men now capable of 
undertaking the guidance of the helm, without this previous 
repair of the vellel's bottom, I am convinced they would 
very ſoon find themſelves ſinking; for they would have none 
to ſupport them but the ſmall and feeble band of their own 
immediate parliamentary connections; ſince the PEOPLE are 
certainly tired of backing any party amongſt the great, un- 
Jeſs for ſome known and certain good to themſelves, previ- 
oufly defined, and agreed on; and appear to be thoroughly 
ſatisfied, that it is fooliſh, to think of controuling or remov- 
ing the cræun's obnoxious ſervants, until they ſhall firſt 
have recovered the power of controuling and diſmiſſing their 
tun, according to their deſerts at the end of every ſeſſion. 
And this very general perſuaſion, that a reformation of parli- 
ament is neceilary, and mutt be obtained, is a deciſive indi- 
cation that a mere change of men, as ſervants to the crown 
and maſters to the public, will never more be an object ca- 
pable of rouzing the nation to exert itſelf; for it is on the 
point of becoming wiſe enough to endure no maſters but 
the Laws, and no law-makers in the Common's Houſe of 
Parliament, who ſhall not repreſent à due proportion of the 
PzOPLE. 

That theſe are your decided ſentiments, Gentlemen, ap- 
pears by your late wiſe and noble reſolutions. They are 
ſentiments which cannot fail to become univerſally —_— 

an 
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and to reward your Jabours with the crown of freedom; 
ſince you have Committees for drawing out in detail upon 
theſe grounds the plan of your deliverance, and for eorreſ- 
ponding with your fellow-labourers in the cauſe of juſtice 
and reformation throughout the kingdom. 
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T only remains therefore, for the People's Advocates, 

whole object cannot be power without reformation, nor 
private gain or aggrandizement without ſubſtantial good, 
and laſting freedom to their country, to unfold the real 
cauſes of our national evils; and on that ſubject to ſpeak 
the truth, and all the truth. Truth and honeſt informa- 
tion generally lie in a narrow compaſs. On this occaſion, 
it is contained in four ſhort propofitions, as lately circula- 
ted all over the kingdom in the following 


« DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, 


< without which no Engliſhman can be a free man, nor the En- 
% gliſh nation a free people. 


1ſt. The Government of this Realm, and the making of 
Jaws for the ſame, ought to be lodged in the hands of King, 
Lords of Parliament, and the Repreſentatives of the whole 
body of the FREE men of this Realm. 

2d. Every Engliſhman (Infants, inſane Perſons and 
Criminals only excepted) is, of common right, and by the 
laws of God, a FREE man, and entitled to the full enjoy- 
ment of LiBeRTY. | 

zd. An Engliſhman's Liberty, or Freedom, conſiſts in 
having an adtual ſhare, either in legiſlation itſelf, or in the 
appointing of thoſe who are to frame the Laws; which, al- 
though they ought to protect him in the full enjoyment of 
thoſe abſolute rights, that are veſted in him by the immu- 
table Laws of Nature, may yet be fabricated to the de- 
ſtruction of his Perſon, his Property, his religious Free- 
dom, Family and Fame. 

4th. It is the Right of the Commons of England to 
elect a new Houſe of Parliament Once at leaſt in every year: 
Becauſe, when a Parliament continues for a longer term than 
one Seſſion, Thouſands, who have attained to man's eſtate 
lince it was elected, and are therefore entitled to enter into 


poſſeſſion 
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the generous warmth of Engliſhmen, to aid and promote 
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poſſeſſion of their beſt Inheritance, the actual exerciſe of their 
elective Franchiſe, are in that caſe unju/!ly denied their Right 
and excluded from Freedom. 


pa 
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Note 1ſt. Since the all of one man is as dear to him as the all of 
another, the poor man has an equal right, but more need, to have a 
repreſentative in parliament than a rich one. 

Note zd. Thoſe Engliſhmen who have xo votes for electing a 
repreſentative, are nat free men, as juſtice and the conſtitution of 
their country require; but are enſlaved to zhe repreſentatives of thoſe 
who have votes: For, to be enſlaved, is to have no will of our own 
in the choice of lawmakers, but to be governed by rulers, whom 
other men have /et over us. 

Note zd. By the operation of one unconſtitutional ſtatute (8 Hen. 
VI.) enacted on fal/e pretences, a very great majority of Engliſhmen 


are tyrannically debarred from their birthright of voting for mem- 


bers of parliament, which was a ſacred inheritance enjoyed by their 
forefathers, until rhe enacting of that fatale. Thus, by the craft of 
{tateſmen, the far greater part of the Engliſh nation are conſtantly 
taxed without being repreſented, and compelled to obey laaus to which 
they never aſſented; which are the very definitions of lavery ; and thus 


are Engliſnmen degraded to a level with the very catzle in the field, 


or the ſheep in the feld, which have no voice to ſay, Why are we 
bought and fold! Why are wwe yoked and laden with heavy bur- 
* thens! Why are we fleeced and led to the ſlaughter !* 

Note 4th. For the making of laws, our conſtitution knows no 
ſuch thing as virtual repreſentation. Members of parliament are 
the Attornies of thoſe they repreſent. Who ever heard that the At- 
torney of Jobn ſhall diſpoſe of the property of Thomas, becauſe John 
and Thomas happen to reſide in the ſame town or country? 

Note 5th. Parliaments of one Seſfon were the immemorial uſage 
of England from the earlieſt antiquity, and our right thereto ſtood 
confirmed in the written law of the land, from. the time of the im- 
mortal Alfred down to the reign of King Charles Iſt. a period of 
about a thouſand years. In all that time, not a ſingle diſadvantage 
to liberty from the HHortneſs of ſeſſional parliaments was ever re- 
corded in hiſtory; whereas longer parliaments, in about one hun- 
dred years time, have left us nothing of liberty but the name. 


J hope, Gentlemen, this Declaration is in the hands of 
every one of you. I hope it holds that place in your eſteem, 
which is due to a meaſure, that can alone effect your civil 
falvation. And I hope you will exert yourſelves with 


the 
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the circulation of it, till no cottage in the kingdom ſhall 
be eſteemed furniſhed without it, till no inhabitant of our 
iſland ſhall be ignorant of its contents, If the crown's 
Miniſters who oppreſs us under thoſe abuſes which its truths 
would correct, can diſprove what is therein declared, they 
may then entertain a hope of being permitted to oppreſs on: 
or if any men in Oppoſition can make out any ſuch diſprpof, 
then may they alſo, with more plauſibility, continue in- 
active towards reforming the Houſe of Commons. 

Long have we wanted ſuch a DECLARAT1ON, as a Touch- 
None, for enabling us at once to diſtinguiſh between public 
ſpirit and faction; as a ſure Criterion of that zeal for liber- 
ty, which is accompanied with a knowledge of what it is; 
and as a Furnace, for the proof of real patriotiſm. That 
patriotiſm which bears not this teſt unhurt, is counterfeit, 
baſe, and uſeleſs to any noble purpoſe. *Twere an abuſe 
of words to call him a patriot, who held not ſacred as 
the life of his parent, thoſe rights of his country without 
which it cannot be free. How great then is that proſtitution 
of Janguage, which would adorn with the nobleſt of all 
civil appellations, men who are avowedly hoſtile to thoſe 
rights; or men who can meanly truck and barter them 
away, for their own little dirty intereſts; upon the men who 
occupy ſtations that belong to the patriot only, or that 
might well inſpire with patriotiſm even ſordidneſs itſelf! 
Let us call then with one voice, to demand their vindication 
of thoſe common rights of Engliſhmen, thoſe rights which 
belong equally to every individual. Let us ſtimulate the 
indolent to action, and animate the timid to ſpirit and firm- 
neſs. In the thoughtleſs, let us excite reflection; and 
teach the proud and the ſelfiſh to bluſh. And as for thoſe 
of an irregular and dominant ambition, who think nations 
made for kings and miniſters, if we cannot inſpire them 
with humility, we may at leaſt be their inſtructors in good 
policy. If we cannot compel them to feel for their coun- 
try, we may however prevail with them to feel for them- 
ſelves ere it be too late I- But they had far better be what 
they would be thought; and then they might be any thing 
which it 1s fit that citizens ſhould be in a free country. 

The DrcrAxAriox, you will readily perceive, Gentle- 
men, is no manifeſto of demagogues for factious purpoſes 


but a plain appeal to the underſtandings of all men, in fa- 


vour of truth, juſtice, religion, law, freedom and peace. 


It has no regard to the intereſts, either of Miniſiy, or of Op- 
| C poſition 
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poſition, otherwiſe than as they are Engliſhmen, with the 
ſame common intereſt as others in the conſtitution. It 
breathes the true ſpirit of equity; for it propoſes the equal 
freedom and ſecurity of all. It intends no elevation nor ſe- 
lection of one party, in excluſion of any other; for in an 
independent Commons Heuſe of Parliament, freely and in 
equal proportions choſen by all the people, every party mult 
be fairly repreſented, and have that preciſe weight in the 
legiſlature which belongs to it. And then it will be, that 
thoſe ſtateſmen who are moſt acceptable to the people will 
always be firmly ſupported in office, without bribed votes, 
or any of thoſe wretched practices, which now taint with 
corruption, and reduce to debility, the whole ſervice of the 
ſtate at home and abroad, by making ſervility the grand re- 
commendation to preferment in every department. 

I perſuade myſelf, Gentlemen, that you will not like the 
DEcLAaRATION the leſs, becauſe it contains no ſubtle and 
flattering addreſs to your paſſions, in order to miſlzad your 
Judgment ; nor attempts, through the medium of your pre- 
judices, to betray your ſolid intereſts ; but on the contrary, 
and in order to reſcue you from ruin, honeſtly encounters 
thoſe prejudices, and tells you fairly that that monopoly 
of the election franchiſe of which you yourſelves poſſeſs a 
ſmall part, muſt be laid open to your fellow-citizens at 
large, if to be free be worth your care. In ſhort it ſolicits 
not your ſupport either of Miniſtiry or of Oppeſition, it 
attempts not to ſeduce you into the ſervice of either a Cæſar 
or a Pompey; but it honeſtly exhorts you to ſave yourſelves, 
by taking your own part of the gavernment into your own 
hands; which is the only method to preſerve national free- 
dom, and advance the common proſperity, that nature, or 
the conſtitution, or the wit of man have yet revealed unto 
us. 


„„ 


F the ſacred franchiſe of annual election ꝓ be the un- 
doubted right of all; it would be to ſuſpect any one's 
common honelty, to ſuppoſe he could attempt to withhold 
the enjoyment of it from a fingle Engliſhman : and if it be 


neceſſary 


1 Properly /e/jonal, but as it would return only once a year, an- 
nual and ſeſſtanal muy be uſed as convertible terms. 
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neceſſary to the common freedom; it would be to impeach 
his underſtanding, to ſuppoſe him incapable of perceiving 
that truth. The political freedom of a community, is 
© the aggregate of the political freedoms of the individuals 
* who compoſe it. As their ſcvera] perſons collectively, 
© make the community itſelf; ſo their ſeveral freedoms 
© united, conſtitute the general freedom.” Nothing can 
be plainer. Now, an immenſe majority of the people of 
England, about nine parts in ten, 8 are totally deprived of this 
freedom, and in a condition which is the very definition of 
ſlavery, “ governed by rulers whom other men have ſet over 
* them.” Under theſe circumſtances can a nation be free? 
The fact is, that it is not free; and that propoſition is the 
proof of it, But there is alſo another proof, that may per- 
haps come more feelingly home to mens minds; which is, 
that the people do not freely and voluntarily give and grant 
aids, in ſupport of a ſyſtem of government they approve of; 
but groan under, and unwillingly pay, an enormous taxa- 
tion, inpoſed by the mini/ter of the crown, for proſecuting 
amongſt other things, a ſcheme of tyranny in AMERICA, 
abhorrent from the conſtitution, and deſtructive of the ob- 
vious intereſts of this commercial and maritime country. 
* Oh,” but it is ſaid, © the non-eleCtors are virtually re- 
« preſented; and have the benefit of the ſame laws with 
© thoſe whoelect the lawmakers.* This mode of reaſoning 
may have its force; but here, the converſe of the propo- 
ſition is the ſtronger fide, by all the difference between one 
and 


$ According to the calculations of Mr. Howlet, in his late 
pamphlet, the number of ſouls in England and Wales is eſtimated 
at little ſhort of g, ooo, ooo, and he tells you that he ſtates it at the 
/oweft that his authorities will admit of; as, indeed he appears to 
do very fairly, and to calcalate from very good materials, We may 
therefore, with propriety enough on this occaſion, reckon 9,000,000 
to be the number of our inhabitants; a fourth part of which, or 
2,250,000 will be the males at man's eſtate, 

2,250,000 males competent to vote. 
214,000 voters of all denominations at preſent. 


2,036,000 competent men who are deprived of their franchiſe, 


214000 ) 2,250,000 (10 ſo that the votes are only a tenth 
214,000 part of thoſe who ought to vote, 
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110,000 
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and ten, and it ought to ſtand thus; The electors are vir- 
© tually enſlaved; becauſe they are ſubject to the ſame laws, 

with nine times their number who are actually enſlaved.— 
Oh but,* ſtil] it will be replied, © the non-eleQors mult 
be virtually repreſented and all be free; becauſe the law- 
makers themſelves are ſubject to their own laws, and ſtand 
on the ſame ground with the people, in reſpect of taxa- 
tion.“ But this ““ mu? be, does not yet follow; nor can 
either of theſe concluſions be admitted, until it be firſt 
proved, that the Roman people were free under the Senate 


* 
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in the times of the Eur ERORSC, and that no law- makers can 


be ſufficiently baſe, to ſell their own liberty, together with 
that of their country. But is there really, my countrymen, 
no difference, in point of taxation, between the law- makers 
and the reſt of the people? By the red boch and other public 
documents, we ſhall find, that the taxes which a miniſterial 
member impoſes upon himſelf, are repaid him not with in- 
tereſt only, but ten-fold, an hundred-fold, full meaſure, 
preſſed down and overflowing. While voting money out of 
the peoples pockets to put into his own ; while thoutands 
muſt give up their little indulgencies to feed his pomp, 
luxury and riot; and while he is buying up thoſe eſtates, 
which the common diſtreſſes of his fellow citizens compel 
him to part with at à reduced value, | cannot ſee how he and 
they © ſtand on the ſame ground in reſpe& of taxation.” 
But the very term of virtual, as applied to repreſentation in 
parliament, is fit only for the mouth of a driveller}. 

But, that taxes are not granted, but impoſed; that nine 
parts in ten of the nation are defrauded of the election 
franchiſe, and the nation enf{aved, is not all; for, as though 
this were not enough, that injuſtice is followed by ſuch a 
train of other iniquities, in the diſtribution of the franchiſe 
amongſt thoſe few who {ti]! retain it, as, upon the whole, 
to conttitute the moſt irritating ſcheme of wickedneſs, with 
which any nation pretending to the Tights of freedom was 


ever 


How this term has been miſapplied, may be ſeen by recurring 
to the ſcience of Optics, from whence it has been borrowed. A 
virtual focus is that point, where converging rays of light would 
center, if they were not diverted by refraction or otherwiſe ; but 
where they never do center. Virtual, in this meaning, applied to 
the repreſentation of non-eleQors, is moſt happily expreſſive of their 
ſituation; as deſcriptive of that repreſentation which they would 
enjoy, if it were zo? diverted by injultice, 
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ever inſulted : being at once a pattern of folly, depravity, 
and the grofſeſt abſurdity; and yet, effe&ual to all the ends of 


hren. To our diſgrace as human beings, and to the 
in{famy of our nation, thoſe ſacred rights which, unleſs 
forfeited for criminality, are every Engliſhman's birthright, 
and inherent in his nature as a man; which are his by the 
immediate gift of God, dependent on no human laws, nor 
ſubject to any qualifications, terms or conditions whatſoever; 
are, by one deſpotic ſtatute ($ Hen. VI.) and a variety of 
{ſhameful deciſions of your Houſe of Commons, made to 
depend in one place, on poſſeſſing forty ſhillings by the year 
in land; in another, on being an houſekeeper; in a third, 
on occupying a particular houſe z in a fourth, on dwelling 
within the town; in a fifth, on paying ſcot and lot; in a 
ſixth, on boiling a pot; in a ſeventh, on being a burgeſs, 
or the ſon of a burgeſs; in an eighth, on marrying a bur- 
geſs's daughter; in a ninth, on ſerving an apprenticeſhip ; 
in a tenth, on being the tenant to a large /quare flont, marked 
I, 2, or 2, in a nobleman's park wall“; in an eleventh, 
on paying an occaſional tix for a royal dog-hole+; iu a 
twelfth, on ſleeping, one night previous to an election, in 
a pig-/iief, and dignifying it with the name of a dwelling ; 
and ſo on, to an almoſt endleſs variety of tenures, all of 
them arbitrary, and moſt of them too abſurd for the ſobriety 
of rational argumentation. 

This comes of the monſtrous doctrine of qualifications and 
diſqualifications, and where it will end God only knows; 
for it would not be either more arbitrary nor more ridicu- 
lous, to ſay; this man ſhall vote, becauſe he is a ſoldier in 
the guards; and that man ſhall not vete, becauſe he will 
not ſwear that kings rule jure diving. 

Why an Engliſhman, who happens to exciſe malt in 
Banbury, ſhall be free, and the farmer who grows it in the 
next pariſh ſhall not be free—why a cobler in a Cingue Port 
ſhall have his franchiſe, and a manufacturer in Birmingham 
have none—why the moſt venal wretch in the moſt venal 


-borough ſhall be repreſented in parliament, and not a mer- 


chant nor ſingle inhabitant of Leeds, Wakefield, Mancheſter, 


or Halifax, enjoy the ſame benefit, I believe no caſuiſts on 


carth, 


Lord Montacute's, at Midhurſt. 
+ Laſt Windſor election. 


t Shaftſbury, and other Boroughs. See Legifl. Rights of the 
Com, vindicated 155. 
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earth, but the members of an Engliſh Houſe of Commons. 
can determine. And how potwalloping, or occupying of 
Lord Montacute's ſtone, or fitting down in a Shaftſbury pig- 
ſtie, is to be the proof of a man's being a free-born Engliſh- 
man, I ſhall leave thoſe able caſuiſts alſo to explain. As 
well might ſuch trumpery, in my opinion, be brought to 
prove, that any one were a chriſtian, and not a pagan; a 
white man, and not a negro; a human being, and not a horſe, 
But the disfranchiſement of fcores of towns, and the largeſt 
in particular; the excluſion of one claſs of men in this 
borough, and of another claſs in that; and ſo on; is but a 
mere taſte of this filthy draught. I know not how you will 
ſwallow the whole; but what it is, may in ſome degree be 
conceived from the following particulars. | 
In a Report of a Sub-Committee of Weſtminſter, dated 
March 19, 1780, it is ſtated, that 
130,000 Freeholders elect 92 Members for 52 Counties; 
43,000 Citizens — 52 ditto for 23 Cities and 2 
Univerſities; 
41,000 Electors — 369 ditto for 192 Corporations 


214,000 ' 2 
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340 of theſe laſt chooſe 50 ditto, and a number ſcarcely 
above 6000, actually elect 257 ditto, which is a majority 
of the whole Engliſh Houſe of Commons, and the efficient 
repreſentation of above five millions of peopleh. So far the 
ſub-committee, 

But 257 is a majority of the fulleſt houſe, including 
Scotch members, that ever ſat; and their 6coo electors, 
although ſpread out into one hundred and ninety two Corpo- 
rations, exceed not in number the male inhabitants of 4 
fmgle town of ordinary importance, ſuch as Leiceſter or Derby. 
Who will ſay it were juſt, that the town of Derby ſhould 
appoint one half of the national repreſentation ? Or that 
the repreſentatives of Leiceſter, although they ſhould amount 
to an efficient majority of thoſe who met in Parliament, 
ought to make laws for the whole kingdom, and tax it at 
their diſcretion ? You would not, Gentlemen, bear this: 
no man in England would bear it: and yet, under the pre- 

ſent 


$ The Committee, depending upon former calculations, men- 
tion a number far too ſmall, 
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ſent circumſtances, the tyranny and the inſult is preciſely 
the ſame, 


EE CTToON N 
N does the very remarkable caſe of MIDDLESEX and THE 


METROPOLIS leſs deſerve your particular attention« 
ontaining more than a tenth part of the nation, they ſend 
only 19 members to parliament; Cornwall, which contains 
leſs than a forty ninth part, ſends 44*. Their proportion 
is only 10; that of MipplEsEX and THE METROPOLIS is 
50t. Again, 50 is the exact number of members choſen 
by the 340 Borough electors abovementioned; whereas a 
majority ot the males at man's eſtate in MrDDLEsEX and THE 
MEeTRoPoLIs, is about one hundred and thirteen thouſand. But 
you will be pleaſed to obſerve, that thoſe 340 perſons do 
now elect five times as many members as MiDBLESEX and 
THE METROPOL1s united, I believe alſo it may be ſhewn, 
that leſs than 20 perſons can command the election of as 
many members as MipDpLEsEXx and THE METROPOLIS, con- 
taining à tenth part of the nation, have now to repreſent 
them. 

If therefore it now appears, that that Houſe of Parlia- 
ment which ought to be a full and equal repreſentation of 
the people; is no ſuch thing, but as different therefrom as 
darkneſs is from light, or tyranny from juſt government, 
need you wonder that wars ſhould be waged in the cauſe of 
deſpotiſm? or can you be ſurprized, that the will of the 
crown's miniſter ſhould become an over-bearing law to this 
land, e of wreſting from you your laſt ſhilling, in 
contempt of your complaints, in dehance of your inclina— 
tions? 

Can it be law that /i thouſand perſons ſhould appoint an 
efficient majority of thoſe lawmakers who ought to be ap- 

pointed 


* MippLesEx and ruk MeTROPOL is united pay more than a 
ſeventh part of the national land-tax : Cornwall, leſs than a fxty 
third, But farther, 42 of the Corniſh members are returned by a 
number of Burge/ſes in the petty Boroughs, whoſe collective contri- 
bution do not probably amount to an hundreath part of that /ixty 
third. 
| + See the people's Barrier againſt undue influence and corrup- 
tion, p. 95. 
$ Burgh's Polit, Diſq. I. 40—44. 
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pointed by not leſs than one million, three hundred and thirteen 
thouſand, being a majority of tus million, fix hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand electors & Can it be.law, that a ſeven 
thouſand, ſeven hundred and twenty-third part of theſe electors 
( 340) ſhould nominate an eleventh part of theſe lawmakers ? 
when the due proportion of that number of which they con- 
ſtitute a majority, viz. 679], is leſs than a ſixth part of a 
ſingle repreſentative * ? Can it be law, that a ſingle perſon, 
by means of borough property, ſhall have the power at his 
ſole will to place in the Houſe of Commons five or ſix, or 
eight or ten members, to repreſent him and him only? To 
prove that ſuch things are lato, will, I preſume, require 
more logic than all the lawyers in England are maſters off. 
And I believe they would be ſomewhat puzzled to prove, 

that, under theſe circumſtances, we enjoy a free govern- 
ment, or poſleſs the Engliſh conſtitution. It is alſo a pro- 
per queſtion to the men who are thus brought together, by 


means which a man of ſenſe cannot look on without a bluſh, | 


nor an honeit man without indignation, how they can ſup- 
poſe 


$ 2,250,000 for England and Wales. 
375,000 for Scotland. 


2,625,000 Great Britain, 


1 679 
6 
4074 
® 513) 2,250,000 (4386 The number of Electors who 
2052 4074 ought to be repreſented by 
— — each member of England and 
1980 312 Wales; a majority of whom 
1539 is 2194. For Great Britain 
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poſe themſelves juſtified in diſpoſing of the property of 
the nation, and in making laws to affect the lives of the 
people. | 

Lord North lately thought his juſtice, his impartiality, 
his honour all concerned, to ſhew that, in common with all 
other parts of the kingdom, MipDpLesEx and THE METRO- 
POLIS were equally taxed+. I would to God, his honour 
and conſcience had been as tender, to have feen them firſt 
equally repreſente{! Repreſentation, as I conceive, is to be 
fir/t, and taxation to lw. Hence every one who is de- 
nied his vote for a repreſentative, has a conſtitutional, and 
1 will add, a legal exemption from taxes, If this be not 
ſo, reaſon is uſeleſs, and all the maxims of your law are 
nonſenſe. If ye are to hear any more of virtual repreſenta» 
tion, let but virtual taxation go along with it, and then the 
fiction may perhaps be harmleſs enough. But fiction and 
ſhadow I ſuppoſe will not fill the treaſury coffers, nor ſa- 
tisfy the cravings of our worthy placemen, penſioners and 
contractors. Neither will fiction and ſhadow defend the 
people's liberty. 

As yet, I have ſaid nothing of a parliament's continuing 
for ſeven years, when it is contrary to law that it ſhould ſit 
more than ne without re-ele&tion. I ſay contrary to law ; 
for no parliament ever had or could have authority to pals 
an act for that purpoſe. Such an act and freedom cannot 
exiſt together; as the IVth propoſition of the DECLARATION 
demonſtrates, Hence, the ſeptennial bill is a void ſtatute, a 
corruption, and No Law. It is even criminal in the people 
to ſubmit to it; for therein they betray the rights of their 
country, and the ever-ſacred cauſe of freedom: and whenever 
the lower Houſe of parliament, under pretence of that void 
and wicked ſtatute, prefumes to fit beyond the period of a 
ſingle ſeſſion, it is no Houſe of Commons, it is no part of 
that legiſlature which is required by the conſtitution of Eng- 
land. That Houſe may poſſibly declare the ſeptennial bill 
to be a good law; or may perhaps reſolve, that, to ſay other- 
wile is a contempt, a miſdemeanour, or I know not what: 
but all that will not change untruth into truth; nor make 
that juſt, which in its own nature is unjuſt. 


+ When called upon in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Byng. 
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HERE remains yet, in order to complete the picture 

of a modern Houſe of Commons, to lay before you 

In its proper colours, the open and bare-faced dribery of its 
members, which is carried on in the face of day. Crimes 
ſometimes become ſo very common, that, by the habit of con- 
tinually looking on them, we loſe a ſenſe of their enormity, 
even in ſome caſes the very conſciouſneſs of their exiſtence. 
It is thus, I fear, with regard to the groſs and public cor- 
ruption of the people's parliamentary ſervants, againſt their 
obvious duty and fidelity. In what thoſe principally con- 
fiſt, none can be ignorant. Repreſenting the third eflate of 
the realm, the firſt of their duties beyond all controverſy, is 
to preſerve the exi/tence of that third eſtate, Whenever the 
commons have not a Houſe of parliament wholly in their in- 
terefr, wholly at their devotion, and wholly obedient to their 
will, then it is that a third eſtate in the realm has no exiſ- 
tence; but a tyranny of ſome kind or other is eſtabliſhed. 
They may ſtill indeed, as a part of the animal creation, 
have a phyſical exiſtence upon earth; but their political 
exiſtence, as a free people, is at an end. Since the deſtruc- 
tion of the third eſtate can only proceed from one or both of 
the other two, it is the eſpecial duty of the Commons” Houſe 
to be ever watchful of the Lords and the Crown; to reſiſt 
their encroachments and to nip in the bud all their attempts 
againſt the life or well being of public freedom. And fince, 
of theſe two powers, the crown is infinitely the moſt for- 
midable, it is there that the duties of vigilance and refiſ- 
tance in the repreſentatives of the commons have the greateſt 
compaſs and extent; being commenſurate, not only to the 


immenſe authority veſted in that branch of our government, 


but to whatever * Aa of power a prince might aſpire to. 
This being the caſe, I cannot ſee how any man, who is 
a repreſentative of the commons with this guardianſhip upon 
his hands, can preſume to hold at the ſame time under the 
crown, any lucrative place or employment whatever. Com- 
mon as is the practice, and great and dignified as are many 
of thoſe who do thus, I muſt nevertheleſs needs think that 
2 ſuch act, is a corrupt act; and that in taking any ſuch 
emolument, they take à bribe, evidently contrary to their 
fidelity. What would be infamous in a Juror, * 
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honourable in a Member of parliament. We all know that in 
an ordinary jury, it is a reaſonable ground of immediate chal- 
lenge and exception to any one, that he is the hired ſervant, 
the dependent, even the particular friend, or any other wa 
under the known influence of one of the parties: for bot 
our law and conſtitution abhor the very appearance of par- 
tiality, nor will endure injuſtice in any form or degree. 
And do we not all know, that an immenſe number of the 
members in the Houſe of Commons are the ſervants of the 
crown and the menials of the king, from the firſt Lord of 
the Treaſury down to the turnſpit in the royal kitchen? 
Nor can we be ignorant that beſides theſe perſons ſo liable 
to challenge and exception, there are alſo an hoſt of penſion- 
ers and others under influence, in the ſhape of contractors, 
ſubſcribers to loans, officers of the ſtanding army and navy, 
&c. not to ſay one word of thoſe INDEPENDENT COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN who accept of nothing for themſeves, but ſpunge 
up places, commiſſions, livings, deaneries, biſhopricks, ti- 
tles, and all ſorts of emuluments for the whole circle of their 
kindred and retainers. 

If ſuch practices would ſhock our ſenſe of juſtice and of 
decency in the pannel of an ordinary Fury, which our law 
intends ſhall be equally in the intereſt of both parties, how 
iniquitous and profligate muſt it appear in a Houſe of parlia- 
ment, which is intended by our law to be the repreſenta- 
tive of the Commons ONLY, and for the more eſpecial purpoſe 
of watching and reſiſting the crown, and controuling its mini- 
ſters ! Were an indigent Farmer or tradeſman in quality 
of Juror, when ſworn to render juſtice between two per- 
ſons, but prior to his verdict, to accept of five pounds from 
one of the parties; would he not be eſteemed the vileſt miſ- 
creant that breathed ? Although but one of the twelve had 
done this, the Verdi& being thus effectually vitiated, would 
be ſet aſide; and no diſgrace would be thought too much 
to be added to the legal puniſhment for ſo atrocious an act. 
But the great, the wealthy, the honourable Furors of the na- 
tion, jurors in the immediate ſervice of one party, the Com- 
mons, may it ſeems accept from the other, the Crown, of 
thouſands and tens of thouſands, of honours, of titles, of 
power, of every thing that ambition or avarice can covet 
tor themſelves and their poſterity, without infamy, without 
puniſhment, without cenſure! And their moſt odious ver- 
dicts ſhall be inforced, although there be ſcarcely a ſingle 
juror of the majority by which they are given, but what 
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ſtands openly recorded in your Red Book, as a conſtant re- 
ceiver of court bribes. The ſame jurors moreover, con- 
trary to the wnalterable law of the land, ſhall be kept on the 
pannel for ſeven years together, and although jurors for the 
people only, ſhall thus ſhameleſsly ſtand forth as the hire- 
lings, the dependents, the creatures of the king's miniſter ; 
and in return for fattening upon his good things, ſhall gra- 
tify his every paſſion, go and come at his beck, crouch at his 
frown, and obey his nod ; conſtantly and uniformly giving 
verdicts in his favour, whether the evidence be for or againſt 
him; refuſing to hear, and yet not heſitating to determine; 
declaring the examination of accounts unneceſſary, and 
paſſing in the lump all that come before them; and what- 
ever money he demand, whether for purpoſes avowed or ſe- 
cret, whether for augmenting his maſter's unexampled in- 
come, diſcharging the debts of court extravagance (too 
probably incurred in extending the limits of corrupt influ- 
ence) or for waging unjuſt and impolitic war; they fhall 
never fail to vote him out of the pockets of the impoveriihed 
people: but when THE PEOPLE, their CONSTITUENTS, their 
PRINCIPALS, thoſe FROM WHOSE BREATH THEY OUGHT TO DE- 
RIVE THEIR POLITICAL EXISTENCE, pray for economy and a 
redreſs of grievances, they ſhall treat their petitions with 
ſcorn, and the moſt inſolent contumely!!! Nay, the Eng- 
liſh nation ſhall be told that it hath no right to appoint any 
other agents to act for it, not even t model its complaints and 
make known its ſentiments; but muſt continue to depend wholly 
on thoſe who have already betrayed it. Were, I ſay, ſuch 
things to be tranſacted in our ordinary juries, would not the 
feelings of an injured public find expreſſion, and the ven- 
geance of inſulted Law fall heavy on the perpetrators of 
crimes fo atrocious ? | 

In a former publication “ I gave a ſtate of the diviſion 
upon Sir George Saville's motion, in Feb. 1780, for a diſ- 
cloſure of the ſecret Penſion Liſt, on which it was ſuſpected 
might be found the names of ſome of thoſe independent mem- 
bers of parliament, of whoſe ſupport the miniſter ſo often 
boaſted. It was as follows, 


In favour of the motion — — 188 
Againit it — — _ — 1 
But 


The People's Barrier, p. 73. 
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But when the ſaid 199 came to be properly elaſſed, it ap- 
peared that they fell under the following deſcriptions, 


Sons of Placemen, and other very near 


connexions _ _ — 26 
Contractors _ — — 14 
Penſioners, avowedly ſo, _ © 
PLACEMEN, receiving conſtant ſalaries 

at the will of the crown — 94 

140 


Members under no viſible influence, only 50 


190 
So that, had the deciſion been judicial inſtead of legiſſative, 


and theſe 190 had been jurors on the pannel, no leſs than 
one hundred and fourteen of them (without reckoning the firſt 


claſs of exceptionables) mult have been firſt ſtruck off, be- 


fore any Court of Juſtice in England could have proceeded 
to trial. Are legiſlative deciſions, then, of ſo much leſs im- 
portance than judicial ones, that this ſhall any longer be en- 
dured? Shall the property of an individual, even to a few 
ſhillings, be guarded by that great bulwark of juſtice, a pannel 
of impartial and unexceptionable jurors, while that of the nation 
at large, in millions upon millions, is continually to be de- 
cided upon by jurors openly hired to give verdicts for him 
who pays them? In judicial proceedings, the laſt outrage 
that could be offered to juſtice and decency, would be for 
the ſame men to be at once Counſel paid for pleading, and 
3 to give the verdict; and yet, in all legiſſative cauſes 

etween the crown and the people, the king's Counſel, his 
Attorney and Solicitor General, his Lord Advocate, his 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and every Lawyer in his ſer- 


vice, although paid for pleading the cauſe of the crown, ſhall 
nevertheleſs have votes for deciding the verdict, 

I have not yet claſſed the miniſterial voters on the late 
motions of Mr. Fox and Gen, Conway, concerning the 
management of the Navy, and a Peace with America; but 
thoſe who ſhall take that trouble, will ſee in part the aſton- 
iſhing iniquity that is conſtantly practiſed in the High Court 
of Parliament againſt the People. 

Loet the Liſts of the Diviſions on thoſe occaſions be care- 
fully treaſured up by the People of MipDLEsEX and the M- 
TROPOLIS, 
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TROPOLIS, in order that, when any Bill ſhall be brought 
into the Houſe of Commons for fully reſtoring to you the 
RicHTs aſſerted in the DecLaRaT1oN, it may be ſeen who 
amongſt the voters againſt a Miniſtry, the removal of which 
might benefit themſelves, and who amongſt the condemners 
of a war, the ill effects of which they themſelves in common 
with others experience, truly deſerve public confidence on the 
ground of public virtue, It needs, Gentlemen, no public 
virtue to vote againſt a war ſo unjuſt, ſo inhuman, ſo ruin- 
ous, and ſo egregiouſly abſurd ; but when it is to be decided 
whether each man's ſeat in parliament ſhall henceforth be 
held on a Burgage tenure, or by a free eleCtion of the peo- 
ple, or whether it ſhall be occupied for ſeven years or for 
one, then I grant there will be a real teſt and trial of public 
virtue. According to the event, beſtow your confidence. 
Confidence,“ ſaid the great Chatham, in aged bo- 
ſoms, is a plant of flow growth.” And when we call to 
mind the cloſe attendance, the ardor in debate, and the 
high diviſions that on certain queſtions have frequently oc+ 
curred in the courſe of the laſt ten or a dozen years, and 
contraſt them with the empty houſe, the vapid ſpeeches, 
and the inſignificant numbers who have ever voted upon Mr. 
Sawbridge's annual motion for ſhortening the duration -A par- 
liament, it is impoſſible to be very profuſe of our confidence, 
or to give it indiſeriminately to all oppoſers of an obnoxious 
miniſtry. But, as the great queſtion of reformation has 
now been for a conſiderable time agitated, and the neceſſity 


of it is every day more and more apparent, ſo 1 truſt, that 


the number of thoſe in whom the people can with propriety 
place confidence, will alſo increaſe, and that upon that 
queſtion, as well as upon the American War, juſtice and 
wiſdom will at length inſpire a Majority in the Houſe of 
Commons. | | 

But to return to thoſe gentry, who, holding places and 
emoluments under the crown, are yet modeſt enough tv 
ſeat themſelves amongſt the repreſentatives of the people; let 
me aſk, if theſe ſervers of two maſters do in their own concerns, 
act upon theſe principles? Do they, in their law ſuits, com- 
mit their deareſt intereſts into the hands of the very agents 
and hired inſtruments of their adverſary? Do they ſee him 
firſt pack the jury, and then bribe 1t in open court, and fit 
filent ?—Oh, Shame, where is thy bluſh? Ob, thou di- 
vine ſpirit of freedom, that once inſpiredſt Engliſhmen, 
whither art thou fled ? 
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O whom then, my Countrymen, ſhall we look for 
redreſs? Where are thoſe who ſhall reftore to us 
our liberty ? Shall we expect it at the hands of Miniſiry? 
—W hile they are the very workers of this engine of our op- 
preſſions, we can entertain no ſuch hope. Muſt we then 
confide in Oppoſition? Alas! No! no! no!—ln truth, 


my Countrymen, it is a vain hope. Have I not alread 


ſaid enough to convince you, that, were they an hoſt of an- 
gels or arch-angels, they could not fave or ſerve you; un- 
til you yourſelves, by an aſſertion of your own rights, ſhall 
firſt have done away the corruption of parliament, and thereby 
furniſhed them with the only means of overcoming the enor- 
mous influence of the crown? Were ever words more ap- 
plicable to the ftate of this country, than thoſe of the brave 
and righteous JosHUA? * Thus faith the Lord God of Iſ- 
4c rae], There is AN ACCURSED THING in the midſt of thee, 
C O Ifrael! Thou canſt not ſtand before thine enemies 
„ until ye take away the accurſed thing from among 
« you!” But alas! are there not members in Oppoſition, 
who ſit in parliament, returned by themſelves, for family bo- 
roughs ; are there not others who occupy ſeats dependent on 
the ariſtocracy; and ſome again which have been bought with a 
price ;—all parts of the ACCURSED THING? Are there not a- 
mongſt them children in politics, who have not capacities to 
diſtinguiſh between cauſe and fett; and who can diſcover 
no other political evil wanting immediate removal, except- 
ing the war, and the Miniſiry? Like children indeed, 
with feeble hands they are perpetually catching at the fel- 
loes and float-boards of the vehement wheel of power, 
which revolving with reſiſtleſs force, daſhes them off again 
without feeling obſtruction; while experience ought long 
ſince to have taught them, that, in order to moderate and 
regulate its movements to the good of the ſtate, they ſhould 
have exerted their efforts nearer the fountain head of the 
ſtream that works it, and before it reached the miniſterial 
mill pool, and there have ſtemmed that overflowing torrent 
of corruption which gives this wheel ſuch deſtructive rapi- 
dity. Or, if I might be indulged in another alluſion, I 
ſhould obſerve, that theſe gentlemen, unhappily fixing their 
eyes too ſtedfaſtly upon the miniſterial fortreſs they _ to 

ſtorm, 
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ſtorm, and through extreme ardour for entering the breach, 

forget, or ſeem not to know, that they have taken poſt on 

ground which is hollow and treacherous with the mines of 

the beſieged, and, which, whenever he pleaſes to amuſe 

himſelf with their defeat, in direct attacks upon his power, 

wm ſink under them and overwhelm them in mire and rub- 
iſh. 

As Oppoſition is made up of ſuch various materials, and as 
there muſt be a diverſity of ſentiment amongſt the men of 
whom it is compoſed, it would be thought invidious were I 
to attribute to an entire party, the doctrines which are 
maintained by any one of its members, how admired and 
reſpected ſoever by his friends. Thinking it therefore ex- 
tremely neceſſary to examine the doctrines of a much diſ- 
tinguithed individual in Oppoſition, J ſhall do it with free- 
dom, but without aſcribing them to any but himſelf. Mr. 
Burke is the perſon I allude to. And if I lay before the rea- 
der his own words, I truſt I ſhall run no riſk of appearing 
to intend any perſonal diſreſpect to that Gentleman, or of 
milrepreſenting his meaning on the ſubje& before us. I 
muſt begin then with obſerving, that the beggarly frag- 
ments of a repreſentation, and ſeats in parliament farmed 
upon long leaſes, do not appear to have impaired, in his idea, 
the con/iitutional right of that Houſe to legiſlate for a Peo- 
ple, whom, from thoſe cauſes, it does not repreſent ; for he 
expreſsly treats the removal of thoſe abuſes, as innovalions 
and © capital changes in the conſtitution “: He has even 
poſitively aflerted, that, (It is not the derivation of the power 
« of that houſe from the people ¶ commons | which makes it in a 
& aiftin? manner their repreſentative 7, ** He has lightly, and 

with 


* See Mr. Burke's Thoughts on the cauſe of the preſent Diſcon- 
tents. 5th Ed. p. 95, 98, 99. By this Mode of arguing, whatever 
has once been enacted by parliament is à part of the conſtitution : 
nay, whatever change, through the exertions of prerogative or 
otherwiſe, has taken place in the ſtate of repreſentation, is alſo a 
part of the conſtitution. A bleſſed conſtitution we ſhould ſoon have 
at this rate! It is becauſe theſe things are contrary to the conſtitu- 
tion that they are to be corrected; and it is the duty of every mem- 
ber of parliament, and the firſt and greateſt of all his duties, to uſe 
his endeavours ſo to alter them as to make parliament itſelf what it 
ought to be, according to the conſtitution. 

t Ib. p. 67. After theſe extraordinary words, the writer, by 
way of illuſtration proceeds thus; The king is the repreſen- 
6 tative of the people; ſo are the lords; fo are the judges. 
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with no ſmall myſtery treated a repreſentation of the third e/tate 
of the realm as an undefinable ſomething, “of a middle na- 
de ture between ſubject and government +; and has kindly 
informed the good people of England, that“ The Houſe 
&* of Commons was ſuppoſed originally to be n9 part of the 
& Randing government of this country F.“ It is alſo a moſt cu- 
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They are all truſtees for the people, as well as the com- 
mons ; becauſe no power is given for the ſole ſake of the holder; 
and although Government certainly is an inftitution of Divine 
authority, yet its forms, and the perſons who adminiſter it, all 
originate from the people.” By this way of deſcribing our go- 
vernment, that which in itſelf is plain and ſimple, is made an in- 
comprehenſible myſtery, Had the writer attended to the different 
ſignification of the words, people and commons, his language might 
not have been quite unintelligible. It is in the union of the 
three eſtates of the realm, including the whole of the peo- 
ple, or king, lords and commons, wherein reſides the ſupreme 
power, the power of legiſlation. In the exerciſe of this power, the 

ing acts in perſon, and the lords in pern; but the commons, for 
convenience, by a repreſentative, to be choſen and authorized by 
themſelves, the ſaid commons. The queſtion of repre/entation 
before us, can only have relation to the legiſlative power: and 
therefore the Commons Houle of Parliament, mult be in a diſtinct 
manner” the repreſentative of the commons ; becauſe from them is not 
only derived its power, but its very exiltence, and for the purpoſes 
of ſuch repreſentation only. When it is ſaid the king repreſents 
the people, the meaning is, he, as the executory inſtrument of the 
legiſlature, repreſents the fate, which includes the whole, but ap- 
plies not to the commons who are only a part. Neither are the 
commons in any caſe repreſented by the Lords, or the judges, by 
Ambaſſadors, Military Commanders, Conſuls, or other perſons 
acting officially in any department of the executory duties; who 
all of them nevertheleſs repreſent the people, or ate. 


+ Thoughts, p. 66. 


§ Ib. p. 66. | 

This /uppo/ition contains an excellent infinuation to prepare the 
minds of the people for the abolition of what is thus ſuppoſed to 
have been an 7novation on the ancient prerogative of the crown; 
which ought no doubt to be held in all due reverence, if“ Go- 
vernment is | ſo] certainly an inftitution of divine authority,“ as 
Mr. Burke believes it to be. The idea has accordingly been 
adopted and made the moſt of, in a pamphlet laſt year publiſhed 
for Dodſley, Pall Mall; in which He total abolition of parliaments, 
as 2 gothic and inconvenient invention of our barbarous anceſtors, 
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rious idea of this gentleman's, that all AHcial, profeſſional, 
military and naval perſons “ mult be let into a ſhare of re- 
& preſentation * as ſuch ; that is to ſay, as official, profeſ- 
ſional, military and naval men, by ſome individuals of their 
reſpective bodies fitting in parliament, altheugh xt to be 
choſen by thoſe perſons of whom they are thus to be he re- 
preſentatives, but by others. And he thinks, that excluding 
the king's ſervants from fitting amongſt the Furors for the peo- 
ple, would forſooth be“ diſconnecting them with parlia- 
„ ment” in a way that might prove dangerous to the itatey. 
It is alfo one of his favourite doctrines, that there mutt be 
horrible diſorders among the people attending frequent 
elections ; aye, horrible diſorders ;” that is the raw 


head 


is ſeriouſly recommended, and ſaid to be the only means by which 
it is practicable to reform our corrupt government, But if p- 
po/ing is to be of any weight, it is ſuppoſed that, prior to the in- 
troduction of arbitrary feudal cuſtoms by the Normans, the com- 
mon people muſt neceſſarily have had their ſhare in legiſlation ; 
becauſe all hiſtorians agree that both the Saxons and the Britons 


were free nations; which had been impoſſible without a fare in 
their own government. 


Mere flowers of the imagination; without a ſhadow of ground 
in the conſtitution. Ib. p. 97, 98. 


$ Ib. p. 97. I know it is argued that the preſence of official 
men is neceſſary in that Houſe, in order to give it formation, 
And ſo is the preſence of w77ne/s, in a court of juſtice : but not 
to fit and give a verdict amongſe the Furors, A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may be a proper perſon for the Houſe to conſult on the 
ſubje& of taxations; but who will ſay he can be ar impartial Juror 


for the people, or a proper perſon to wore the money out of their 
pockets into the coffers of the crown ? 


+ Ib. p. 95. Do any horrible diſorders ariſe from the people's 
meeting fifty times a year at divine ſervice? The ſame peace and 
good order muſt prevail, in electing members of parliament, as 
ſoon as the people ſhall be permitted to-exercile therr rights accords 
ing to the principles of the conſtitution- Tumult and diſorder were 
never known during many ages before thoſe rights were invaded by 
the Statute for a 2ralification (8 Hen. VI) which introduced them. 
By the zriennial Bill, they were increaſed and aggravated to a 
high degree; but by the ſeptennial bill, although leſs frequently re- 
peated, they have been magnified to a degree of enormity that 15 in- 
tolerable. A ſingle County election but a very few years ſince colt 
eighty-eight thouſand pounds; which, according to the Duke of Rich- 
mond's propoſed law of elections, need not have colt eighty penc 
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head and bloody bones which is to terrify us from reſtoring 
annual parliaments! and that ſuch elections muſt ruin the 
independent country gentlemen, and ſo completely ſubject 
parliament to the influence of the crown. his argument 
however has been little inſiſted on of late, ſince its patrons 
have had this unlucky queſtion put to them; * Then, why 
«© does not the MHiniſter propoſe annual parliaments ?” Mr. 
Burke has alſo declared that “ that ſort of influence which 
is open and viſible,” alias, open and viſible bribery, as I mult 
call it, ariſing from “ places under the government” he 
would not ſhut out, when it is not in his power to prevent 


the influence of contracts, &c. 1 Beſides, in reſpect to 


ſhortening the duration of parliaments and diſqualifying of 
placemen ; he deciſively ſays, „I am ſure in the preſent 
e ſtate of things it is impoſſible to apply themy.” 

Is this gentleman who has fo many objections of his own 
to get over, who ſees ſuch mighty difficulties, and even im- 
poſſibilities in his way, the man we mult reſort to on this 
occaſion ? as one of the people, I certainly am not for being 
laid urder obligations to any gentleman for a ſervice which 
appears to be ſo much againſt the grain of his inclinations. 
Nor do ſee the ſmalleſt occaſion for putting fodiſagreeable a 
taſk upon him; fince I conceive it to be the buſineſs of the 
people themſelves, and a work in which, with proper exertion 
on their. part, there would be found neither difficulty, nor 
confuſion, nor diſorder, nor ill conſequence of any kind. 

As the ſubject of reforming the Commons Houſe has ſo 
very lately engaged in no ſmall degree the public attention, 
1 ſhould not in the year 1782, have attributed to Mr. Burke 
the doctrines he maintained on the ſubject in 1770, was 
there reaſon for ſuppoling that time had materially changed 
them. Mr. Burke however in his letter of April 12, 1780, 
to a member of the Committee of Buckinghamſhire“, puts 


the 


t Ib. p. 99. | 

The ſame means by which bribing to get inte parliament ſhall 
be ftopped—viz. an univerſal exerciſe of the right of ſuffrage 
elections by diſtricts of ene member for each; and annually ; will 
eftectually prevent bribing zz parliament, either openly or ſecretly ; 
and for this plain reaſon : the whole revenues of the ſtate would be 
inſufficient for the purpoſe, 


$ Ib. p. 93. 
* Taken from the public papers, printed in his name at full 


length. As the ſame was never contradicted, I have preſumed it 
was an original, | 
E 2 
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the matter fill farther out of doubt, Conſidering that in 
1770 he wrote a book, above 50 pages of which was a diſſer- 


tation on ** the nature and character” of the Houſe of 


Commons, particularly with regard to“ its /prr:it, and the 
* purpoſes it was meant to anſwer in the conſtitution,” in 
which he largely treats of its horrible corruption and the 
means of cure; conſidering alſo that, as he ſays, He is 
now growing old ; and has from his very early youth been 
converſant in reading, and thinking upon the ſubjects of 
our laws and conſtitution, as well as upon thoſe of other 
times and countries ;”” and conſidering beſides, his extraor- 
dinary learning and experience, and ſtill more extraordinary 
abilities; conſidering, I ſay, all theſe particulars, it furely 
might not have been an unreaſonable expectation, that 
when the tide of reformation had ſo ſtrongly ſet in, he 
ſhould have been prepared with the full means, formed into 
a complete plan of reform, and happy in the occaſion of 
preſenting; it to the public. But after a lapſe of ſo many 
years ſince he himſelf had ſhewn the neceſſity of ſuch a 
plan, he hath ic ſeems nothing further to offer on the ſub- 
Je, than what was contained in his Bill of Oeconomy, for 
the civil lift expenditure, excepting ſome ſee-ſaw doubts 
and difficulties, and diſcouraging cautions, and a direct 
refuſal to concur in the only meaſures which in the nature 
of things can poſſibly effect a reform. Ten long years had 
elapſed fince the publication of his Thoughts, and ten ſuch 
years for demonſtrating the neceflity of a reform as the na- 
tion had never before experienced, and yet with regard to a 
certain propoſition in the line of reform he very calmly tells 
his friend, that, Nothing ought to be ha/tzly determined 
% upon the ſubject ;” that, „He cannot poſſibly give his 
© vote for it, until he has conſidered it more fully ;” that, 
& On the reſult of all his reading, thinking, experience 
c and communication, he is not able to come to an mme- 
% tate reſolution in favour of a change in the ground work 
« of our conſtitution +;” and that, He does difſent fully 


&« and 


+ This mode of expreſſion, if it paſs without a detection of 
its error, is admirably well calculated to diſcourage any attempt 
whatever towards a radical reform of the Houſe of Commons. 
Every Engliſhman is ſuppoſed to have ſuch a reverence for the 
conſtitution, that he will ſhudder at the thought of à change in ite 
ground work : but, that ſeptennial elections and a mock repre- 
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© and directly from ANY RESOLUTION WHATSOEVER, on the 
ce ſubject of an alteration in the repreſentation and election of the 
% kingdom at this time.“ 

But, notwithſtanding all the above quotations, I do not, 


as I ſaid before, at all deſpair but that Mr. Burke and the 


People's rights of election and- repreſentation, may yet in 
due time, and ere long, be reconciled: for really they are 
not ſo difficult of comprehenſion as to occafion any fears on 
that account; and although he may now and then ſhew a 
flight partiality for that ſlippery jade Diſcretion, yet he has 
often ſignalized himſelf as the warm friend of Fu/?zce. 
Thoſe who think it an undeniable propoſition, that the 
preſent ſtate of the repreſentation and election of the king- 
dom, is the ſole cauſe of the corruption of parliament, of 
the preſumption of miniſters, of the arbitrary power they 
exerciſe, and of every political evil now experienced by the 
Engliſh nation, muſt neceſfarily be ſomewhat ſurprized at 
Mr. Burke's language on the ſubject. And whether or not, 
until his opir ions ſhall be changed, he is to be conſidered as 
a perſon to be particularly reſorted to, for obtaining us a 
reform of parliament, is a queſtion, Gentlemen, which it 
is very fit ſhould be propoſed to your ſerious conſideration. 
But how any member of the Houſe of Commons, as a deputed 
conſervator, as a peculiar guardian of the nation's rights, 
can be pardonable for his omiſſions towards the recovery of 


them, when, ſo jealous was our law of ſuch neglects, even 


in the crown itſelf, that the king at his coronation was re- 
quired to pledge himſelf under the ſanction of his oath, that 


he 


ſentation are the ground work of the Engliſh conſtitution, neither 
Mr. Burke, nor any of his diſciples can prove. That they are 
moſt iniquitous abuſes, which, 1f not changed to ſomething bet- 
ter, muſt ſpeedily deſtroy both ground pe, 5 and ſuperſtructure, 
is but too evident to every conſiderate and 1mpartial man. 


t By the words, „at this time,“ as well as others in the 
ſame letter, we are not left quite in deſpair, but that in due 
courſe of time Mr. Burke may adopt ſuch a change; for ſays he, 
very properly, It would be dreadful indeed if there were any 
*© power in the nation capable of refiſting its unanimous deſire, 
«© or even the deſire of any great and decided majority of the 
„people.“ And if he means any longer to maintain his old 
opinions on this ſubject, he muſt at leaſt furniſh himſelf with 
better arguments than he has hitherto made uſe of. 
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he would RESTORE THE THINGS THAT ARE GONE TO DECAY®*, 
I ſhall leave to himſelf to conſider. 

Nothing ſurely in the affairs of human life can be more 
obvious than the preſent duty of the patriot; nothing more 
ſimple than the means of performing it! A few plain queſ- 
tions will make this appear. In the anſwers there may be 
repetitions of. what has been already ſaid : but the ideas 
cannot be too often recalled to your minds. I. Eat is the 
conſtitutiqual legiſlature of this Country ?—* A government con- 
< fiſting of three original powers; king, lords, and com- 
< mons; the latter ordinarily acting by @ repreſentative.” 

2. Has this legiſlature in any reſpeCt gone to decay, or de- 
parted from its conſtitutional origin and principles ?—* It 
has. Look back to the foregoing pages. The repreſenta- 
* tive part, is no longer that member of the legiſlature 
© which the conſtitution acknowledges.” 

3. In ſuch a caſe, what do common ſenſe and common 
honeſty ſuggeſt to us? * To © RESTORE THE THING 
© THAT is GONE, TO DECAY,” viz. the decayed member of 
< the legiſlature; and by the rules preſcribed by the conſtitu- 
6 tion,” 

4. But who are THE comMoNs; of whom the Commons” 
Houſe is the repreſentative; and by whom conſequently it is 
to be choſen “ ALL the people of England, excepting 
© the king and the lords, are the commons.” God be 
thanked, there is now no fourth claſs of men, no villani, no 
flave, acknowledged by our law 

5. What is a legal and conſtitutional Commons? Houſe 
of Parliament, or Repreſentative of the Commons: *A 
body of men freely elected [not nominated at the bidding of 

| 6 others ] 


* When the Archbiſhop delivers the ſword, he faith, © Re- 
© ceive this kingly ſword, &c. defend and help widows and or- 
* phans; reſtore the things that are gone to decay; maintain thoſe 
© things which are reſtored ; be revenged of injuſtice, and con- 
© firm things that are in good order.“ Richard I, according to 
Baker, 1 at his coronation ©* a ſolemn oath, that he ſhould 
*© obſerve peace, honour and reverence to Almighty God, to his 
*© Church and to his Miniſters, all the days of his life; alſo that 
he ſhould exerciſe upright juſtice to the People committed to 
*© his charge, and that he ſhould abrogate and diſannul all evil 
* laws and wrongful cuſtoms, if any were to be found in the pre- 


*© cin& of his realm; and maintain thoſe that were good and 
*£ laudable.”? 


$ Blackſtone's Com. I. 403. 
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others] by the ſaid commons; for the purpoſe of meeting 
the king and lords, in order to make, confirm, repeal or 
annul laws, for the coramon ſecurity and benefit of all; 
and to aſſeſs all with equity and impartiality towards every 
neceſſary expence of government,” 

6. Have any part of the commons a natural, a conſtitu- 
:ional, or rational claim, to be excluſively or partially the 
eleftors of this body of repreſentatives; ſo that other parts 
ought to elect in a leſs proportion, or not at all?“ Such 
© a queſtion is too abſurd to deſerve an anſwer. It might 
© as well be aſked, it part of the people were not human be- 
ings; or whether they were void of reafon, ſentiments of 
juſtice, or capacities of ſuffering, We do not find that 
thoſe who pretend to an excluſive right of electing the re- 
preſentatives of any county or town, lay any claim to an 
excluſive right of paying all the taxes of ſuch town or 
county: and yet one follows the other by neceſſary conſe- 
quence; if our conſtitution be any thing but a bubble, or 
our reaſon better than an ns faluns.” | 
Now let any man of common ſenſe and common honeſty 
lay his hand on his heart, and ſay what is the firſt and moiſt 
indiſpenſible duty of a patriot. Let every leader of Oppoſition, 
and every humble follower alſo, tell us plainly what they 
mean, when they uſe the word patriotiſm, Does it ſignify 


mere oppoſition to a bad mini/lry, without a wiſh for RESTORING 
THE THINGS THAT ARE GONE TO DECAY ? 
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F certain men are without arguments, they cannot be 
without motives, for not exerting themſelves to reſtore 
the franchiſes of the people and ſeſſional parliaments. This 
reform 1s certainly a ſhoe that would pinch ſomewhere, or 
their averſion to it would not be ſo great. It would to be 
ſure cut ſhort their preſent term in authority ;—it would 
leave them no other pretenſions to the like hereafter, than 
thoſe to be derived from the good opinion of a free and in- 
dependent people ;—that permanent elevation to ſeats in par- 
liament, which now confers on them a ſomething bordering 
on the dignity and privileges of the peerage, could never 
again be for more than one ſeffion at a time z—and all thoſe 
tenures for life, or at will, by which the high ation of le- 
gillators is held by too many of them, whether reſpected or 
not 
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1 
not reſpected, known or not known, by thoſe who are called 
their conſtituents, would be inſtantly aboliſhed ; and they 
who now carry themſelves on all occaſions ſo loftily, as 
though, like the peers, they were legiſlators and rulers of 
the people in their own right, muſt take it a little more 
humbly when they perceived themſelves ſtripped of theſe 
felf-aflumed feathers of authority, and made really depen- 
dent for that honour in future, on the merit of their paſt 
ſervices in the eyes of the country around them. Beſides 
which, ſuch a reform would put an end to that foul engen- 
dering between contrary natures, which teems with nought 
but pollutions and evils ; an union againſt the ſpirit and the 
end of the conſ{tftution, which formed them of materials eter- 
nally repulſive of each other and irreconcilable; ſo that, in the 
event of a change in the miniſtry favourable to their wiſhes, 
they could not, according to the modern cuſtom, imitate 
thoſe who in Scripture attempted at once to ſerve God and 
Mammon, by ſeizing with one hand, the dignity and pri- 


vileges belonging to the repreſentatives of the commons; 


and ſordidly graiping with the other, the fat emoluments of 
ofice under the crown. | 

I will not preſume to ſay that theſe motives operate on 
many. But I muſt needs think they have no ſmall weight 
with ſome. If their conduct, however, can be accounted 
for on principles more juſt and natural, I ſhall ever be ready 
to receive the truth, But be their motives what they may, 
the fact is certain, that they do not exert themſelves to re- 
{tore thoſe rights of the people, without which it is nonſenſe 
to talk of freedom. | 

Where being the Miniſtry, is being maſters of the libertics 
and purſe of a nation, there the virtue of an Oppoſition is al- 
ways to be ſuſpected; and never wholly confided in, until 
it have paſſed the ordeal of ſome unequivocal teſt : for“ even 
«© FACTION mult be at firſt popular; and popularity cannot 
be acquired without the evidence of ſome good deeds, which, 
„like Abraham's faith, may hold the place of Righteouſ- 
„% neſs.” 

The plain reſult is, that with regard to a conſtitutional 
repreſentation, THE COMMONS at large mult take care of their 
own intereſts in hat point: allowing none of thoſe whom 
they ſhall employ in a work which is ſo effential to their 


free- 


$ Remarks on the Hiſtory of England, from the Minutes of 
Humphry Oldcafile, Eſq; 1743, Preface. 
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freedom, any latitude of conduct, any alternative whatſoever; 
but exacting from them without abatement, full and un- 
equivocal ſtatements of their RIGHTs, together with vigo- 
rous ahd unremitting efforts towards their complete attain- 
ment, This, and this alone, I ſay, muſt be the conduct 
of the commons at large in their reſpective counties; if to be 
free, or to have a redreſs of their grievances, be worth their 
care, It is a part of the great duty of ſelf-preſervation, 
which they owe to themſelves and to their poſterity. It is 
their own proper buſineſs. It relates to nothing but the 
bringing of their own ſervants into the {tate and condition 
of ſervants, Its ſole object is to make ſuch ſervants de- 
pendent for their appointment on the fair choice of the 
maſters only, and ſubject to diſmiſſion at the end of each 
ſeſſion, if their conduct have not given ſatisfaction. The 
conteſt being between the commons and their own ſervants, 
no other power has authority to decide it; becauſe the 
commons are an independent eſtate of the realm, who ate to 
exerciſe their portion of the ſovereign authority through 
thoſe very ſervants. None but themſelves have the regular 
means to effect this reform. The crown, indeed, has ir- 
regular means of great extent: but it is for the commons 
to judge from their own experience, how far the crown is 
likely to employ its corrupt influence over their ſervants, to 
reſtore freedom to themſelves. The commons at large, | ſay, 
muſt execute in their own perſons, the great work of their 
preſervation : and give me leave, Gentlemen, to add, that 
to you in a peculiar manner it belongs to take the lead ; 
you who inhabit the metropolis and the populous centre of 
the ſtate; you who reſide at the fountain head of informa- 
tion, and poſſeſs the readieſt means of communication; 
you who have the acquiſition of no leſs than forty additio- 
nal repreſentatives to contend for, as the right of your 
county and city, in due proportion to their numbers ; and 
you who have ever been ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for your 
intelligent ſentiments and ſpirited exertions in the cauſe of 
freedom, 

A people intelligent of their own rights, and poſſeſſing 
ſpirit to aſſert them, never yet wanted leaders; never 
yet failed of ſucceſs. Nor would the commons on this 
occaſion want a powerful party even in parliament it- 
ſelf, had they but once by a proper exertion of their uni- 
ted voice rouzed it from the forgetfulneſs of its duty. It 
only forgets the people, when the people forget their 
own dignity and importance, With all its modern 
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emnipotence, it will never at once oppoſe both juſtice and 
the declared ſenſe of an informed people. When virtue is 
the road to popularity and power, ambitious men will ſtrive 
to be virtuous, Miniſters themſelves, who now treat you 
with ſo much contempt, in that caſe would be the cham- 
pions of your cauſe; and find as much to ſay in praiſe of 
your patriotiſm, as lately they did for that of THE SELF-ARMED 
PEOPLE OF IRELAND, when they perceived them determined 
no longer to bear oppreſſion. And with truth might Bay 
call you the beſt friends of your country, and the mo 
loyal ſubjects of the crown: for none but thoſe who ſin— 
Ecrely ſeek to “ re/tore the things that are gone to decay in 
the foundations of our government, can at this diſgracetu] 
period be true to either. 

There is a claſs in Oppoſition, to whoſe logic I have not 
yet done juſtice. Theſe are certain gentlemen, who, in 
their ingenious defigns for improving our political garden, 
ſeem, like all other modern gardeners, to have taken a won- 
derful antipathy to a /razght line, although it be the line of 
the conſtitution itſelf. With theſe gentlemen it paſles for 
argument to fay, Thoſe who are not for us, are for mi- 
niſiry; thoſe who reject our infallible ſcheme for a par- 
liamentary reform little by little, bit by bit, play into 
the hands of an arbitrary court ; and thoſe perverſe Eng- 
liſhmen who will not give up their convictions to our 19 
dixits, their demonſtrations to our quibbles, nor their rights 
to our conceits, are enemies to ꝝnanimity; as though 
there were no ſenſe, no ſpirit, no power in the nation, but 
what are divided between mini/try and themſelves; and as if 
it were the bounden duty of the people, implicitly to receive 
either one or the other, for their maſters. When queſ- 
tioned concerning their curious fancies, for improving the 
people's. freedom by narrowing their franchiſe ; for reconciling 
us to tyranny, by only changing its name from ſeptennial to 
triennial; or for ſtopping one chink in repreſentation, 
while an hundred wide-yawning breaches are left open for 
the entrance of corruption, they chafe as though you had 
done them an actual injury: and when after all their toils, 
their popularity proves too light to outweigh the influence 
of miniſtry, they immediately affect to deſpair of the com- 
monwealth; which cannot forſooth be ſaved, while the 
people are ſo corrupt, ſo ſenſeleſs, and ungrateful, as not 
to demand them for their governors, 


I am 


C a 1 

I am not ſingular in thinking that ſuch men are unwiſe 
unconſtitutional ; uncandid. hat To unite with them, 
js not the intereſt of the people: To follow their lead, is not 
the way to reformation and freedom. Indeed, they ſeem 
to be as deſtitute of ideas upon the ſubject, as if a Locke, a 
Burgh, a Price had never written a line, Their's, we are 
compelled to ſuſpect, is far too much a mere conteſt with 
miniſtry for the power and emoluments of office; and it 
ſhould ſeem to be a neceſſary part of their plan, that parlia- 
ment ſhould continue corrupt; ſo that if ever the power ſhould 
be obtained, it may be uncontrouled, and make them amends 
for the unprofitable years they have ſpent in a minority. 

I do not however mean to reflect upon ſuch gentlemen, 
as, through an amiable timidity, rather incline to attempt 
a partial reform upon the Yorkſhire plan, than a complete 
one upon that propoſed by the Duke of Richmond, If gen- 
tlemen cannot ſee that the very magnitude of the latter, 
when united with its extreme ſimplicity, ſhews it to be far 
the moſt practicable of the two, I cannot help it. I am 
ſure I do not blame them for following their own judgment z 
and I am content to wait until the deciſion of the People ſhall 
remove their doubts, 

In an age of ſcience and free enquiry, and in a country 
of juries and a free preſs, it ought undoubtedly to be re- 
ceived as an axiom in politics, that, * Any reform which is 
neceſſary to public freedom, may at all times be effefted by an Oppo- 
ſition in parliament ; provided that Oppoſition take the CoxnSTI- 
TUTION for their guide, and poſſeſs the CONFIDENCE OF THE 
PEOPLE. That an union upon this ground, of thoſe who 
are moſt diſtinguiſhed for powerful connections and their 
firmneſs in rejecting all inſidious offers from the dark inte- 
rior Cabinet, muſt ere long take place, is my full perſua- 
ſion; becauſe, where there is diſcernment, truth will work 
its way; and where there is integrity, it will of courfe 
bring forth its natural fruits. It is impoſſible for well-in- 
formed and honeſt men to retain an adherence to ſeptennial 
parliaments, which ſtink in the noſtrils of the nation, 
merely becauſe ſuch parliaments were firſt introduced by the 
error, or had it even been by the virtue and wiſdom of their 
unceſtors! It is impoſſible that wiſe and good men, for 
the ſake of a few dirty boroughs, and being at the head of 
little helpleſs parties in parliament, ſhould conſent to ſacri- 
fice their country and conſign to flavery all the future gene- 
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ITH the ſame independency that, upon conſtitu— 

tional grounds, I would ſupport oppoſition to mi. 
government, and go all lengths in that ſupport, I mutt 
ever reſerve the freedom of ſignifying in what particulars I 
think oppoſition erroneous or defective. ' For union in er- 
ror, I hold to be the brand of ignorance and ſervility; and 
ſure I am that it leads to defeat and ruin. In honeſt men I 
will always place confidence, when they tell me that their 
object and mine is the ſame, But until we are agreed what 
is the object of purſuit, there is no ground for confidence; 
for a confidence without an object is downright nonſenſe. 
When intending to go a journey, I do not get into the firſt 
coach I ſee, be the driver ever ſo judicious or honeſt, and 
confide in his carrying me whither I want to go. If I 
wanted to go to London, he might carry me to Yori, and de- 
feat the end of my journey. To place a general undefined 
confidence in others, even the beſt and witett, is to reſign 
our free-agency and become mere machines. It is diſho- 
nourable to both parties. It is contrary to nature; which 
requires rational beings univerſally, to be the judges of the 
fitneſs or unfitneſs of their own actions. It is not, ſurely, 
any want of confidence in my ſteward whom I acknowledge 
to be a wile and honeſt man, that I do not put into his poſ- 
ſeſſion together with the writings of my eſtate, a charte 
blanche completely ſigned and ſealed, for him to fill up as 
he pleaſes ! If I confide to him the full care and direction of 
my property, expecting only an annual account, ſurely 
that is as much as he ought to receive, or I to give. If he 
ſought more; I ſhould certainly give him leſs. And doubt- 
leſs the nation, which has ſo much indifference about who 
is in or who is cut, while its birthright and inheritance of 
freedom is with-held from it, is ready enough to place its 
confidence in ſuch ſtateſmen, as ſhall become the ſincere 
advocates for its rights, and ſhall unite with it in the en- 
deavour to recover poſſeſſion of its ESTATE in the govern- 
ment, viz. an univerſal and ſeſſional electien of repreſentatives. 
But ſince, through the ſuſpenſion of that right, our liber- 
ties and our property have long Jain at the mercy of mini- 
ſters acting by theit mercenaries in parliament ; tis high 
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time we thought of ſomething better in the line of reform, 
than a mere choice of rulers, 

Amongſt the minority in both Houſes of parliament, 
there are many individuals not de/{znedly inimical to the 
rights of the people; in both Houſes, there are men who 
have on various occaſions vindicated thoſe rights with the 
greateſt wiſdom and ſpirit; and in both Houſes alſo, there 
are an exalted few, with minds always open to truth, and 
that give a friendly welcome to every light which may aid 
their patriot ſteps, in an undeviating purſuit of the true 
means for reſtoring and confirming our liberties. On: 
whom | have already named, ſtands more eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed than the reſt; in as much as, while others were 
puzzling over a few crude and lifeleſs propoſitions for add- 
ing a little cohort to the forces of oppoſition; he planned, 
digeſted and propoſed in parliament, a comprehenſive and 
a glorious law for at once reſtoring your rights in their 
fulleſt extent, as ſtated in HR DECLARATION, and doing 
away in an inſtant the cauſe of all your oppreſſions. And 
this, my Countrymen, he did, notwithſtanding his known 
fidelity and attachment to his political coanections, who 
then approved not of the meaſure. But that attachment, 
although founded and continued on the nobleſt principles, 
could not prevail over his ſenſe of duty and his convictions 
as to the rectitude of the thing. He had carefully enquired 
into the right of the Commons at large, in reſpect to the 
election and duration of parliaments; and upon the broad baſis 
of thoſe rights he framed his bill. The reluctance, nav 
the refuſal of his friends to ſupport him, was no reaſon 
with him for artſully trimming between duty and affection, 
for ſhuffling between public fidelity and private intereſt, 
nor for awkwardly tacking together reformation and cor- 
ruption, freedom and ſlavery, in a ridiculous piece of poli— 
tical patchwork; but, like an Engliſhman, he dared to 
think for himſelf, and, at all events, to attempt that which 
he knew ought to be done to fave his country. Almoſt two 
years have now elapſed ſince that attempt; fo that ere this 
it cannot but be, that the ſelf-evidency of the rights he vin- 
dicates and the neceſſity of the reform he propoſes, toge- 
ther with the authority of his ſtedfaſt and unſhaken opi- 
nion, and the temper and moderation he has manifeited in 
its ſupport, muſt have made the deepeſt impreſſion on the 
minds of his immediate affociates in public buſineſs, and 
well prepared them to give him their hearty aid when next 
he 
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he ſhall attempt to ſave his country. Your joint plaudit, 
Gentlemen, of his Grace's propoſal, could not fai! to over- 
come every remaining ſeruple, every reluctancy in the 
minds of the virtuous part of the Ariſtocracy, and to obtain 
it a moſt powerful ſupport in the Houſe of Lords. It ought 
to be our hope that he will ſoon again try what can be done 
in parliament; and as I perſuade myſelf the People of En- 
gland will not feel leſs for, their own liberties than he has 
felt, ſo] truſt they will ſoon aſſure him that he ſhall not 
toil in vain. That he is not in the Houſe of Lords at this 
time alone, in thoſe juſt ſentiments on which the bill is 
founded, I know to be fact. Others of rank and ability 
are quite in readineſs to join him. Nor is it upon mere 
conjecture that 1 ſay this. Leaders therefore, in whom 
you may have confidence, leaders whoſe very ſucceſs will 
effettually tie up their aun hands from any power that can poſſibly 
injure you hereafter are no longer wanting. Support them, 
and be free! | 
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| S I have referred ſo frequently to the DECLARATION OF 

RIGHTS, I beſeech you, my Countrymen, to examine 
it well. Scan the propolitions of it by the ſevereſt rules of 
criticiſm. Search them to the bottom ; weigh them, prove 
them, and contemplate their conſequences with all care and 
ſeriouſneſs. If not true, reject them; believe them not, 
until compelled to believe; and if the rights they vindicate 
be not neceſſary to freedom, let thoſe rights be ftill with- 
held from you, as unworthy your regard. But if, on the 
other hand, its propoſitions be true, embrace that truth; 
if the rights it ſpeaks of be your's, demand thoſe rights 
and if the liberty, together with its attendant bleſſings, 
which they would reſtore to you, be worth the concern of 
Engliſhmen, then ſhew, by a ſpirit worthy of your generous 
anceſtors, that you are Engliſhmen indeed! 

It is this DEcLARATION, Gentlemen, that will enable 
you to decide between the advocates for an univerſal and equal 
repreſentation in ſeſſional parliamenis, and all the other modern 
reformers of government. Some of theſe know and admit 
the rights of the people in both reſpects ;, and yet pretend 10 
ſerve them by acquieſcing, and even aſſiſting, in the violation 
of thoſe rights. Others there are, who totally deny wy 

| there 
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there are any privileges whatſoever relative to the election, 
or duration of parliaments, which the people can claim as 
abſolute rights; maintaining that all franchiſes are to be re- 
gulated by expediency only: of which expediency they are 
however modeſt enough to make themſelves the judges. I 
need not obſerve to you, that theſe are the moſt ' ſturdy 
champions for feptennial parliaments, and the preſent mock 
repreſentation of this inſulted nation, Now, the enter- 
4 taining part of this buſineſs is, that both of theſe parties 
f are pleaſed to claim as much credit for the purity of their 
intentions, as is due to thoſe who have made it their ſtudy 
to explain, to prove, and to vindicate the natural rights of 
the people, and who, in all their attempts at reformation, 
have ſtedfaſtly adhered to them, as too ſacred to be aban- 
doned on any plea or pretence whatſoever. Thoſe men 
would have you believe, that it is mere difference of opinieu 
which divides the parties; that *tis impoſſible to pronounce 
with certainty, who ai right and who are wrong; and that 
each party is therefore juſtified in acting as it does, This 
might indeed be the caſe, were the points in queſtion inca- 
9 pable of proof: but, on the contrary, it is by the others 
No maintained, that the right of the people to an univerſal and 
'1 equal repreſentation in ſeſſional parliaments being demon/trated, 
opinion is ont of the queſtion ; and hence they infer, that 
thoſe who adhere to what is demonſtrated, are RIGHT; and 
thoſe who regard it not, are WRONG. Read the DRECLARA- 
TION OF RIGHTs, Gentlemen, and decide for yourſelves ! 
Aſſured that truth and juſtice will ever prove your beft 
adviſers, conſult them with candour and fincerity. If they 
ſhall eſtabliſh the claims of your disfranchiſed brethren, to 
the birthright of voting in common with yourſelves in the 
choice of lawmakers, ſuffer, I beſeech you, neither your 
own prejudices, nor the infidious flatteries of betrayers, 'to 
inſtil into your minds, that it would be either honeſt or pru- 
dent in you to oppoſe them. Their anceſtors, as well as 
ee from the very earlieſt antiquity poſſeſſed this privi- 
ege, and exerciſed it for ages. It was at length taken from 
them through the treachery of their repreſentatives; who 
in this act (8. Hen. VI.) did, what it is contrary to reaſon 
to ſuppoſe any repreſentatives can lawfully do; unlefs an 
Attorney, employed by ten perfons in defence of a joint 
eſtate, may diſpoſſeſs nine of them to ſhare it between Him- 
ſelf and the tenth. Now the excluſion of the nine tenths of 
our countrymen from their birthright of election, was not 
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intended as a means of honourable diſtinction to your prede- 
ceſſors and to yourſelves, who are ſtill permitted to continue 
electors; but as a ſtride, and an enormous one it was, towards 
arbitrary power, Nor can you ſuppoſe that the encroachment 
would have {topped at a freehold of 40 ſhillings a year, had not 
experience proved that that excluſion was already ſufficiently 
large, to anſwer every purpoſe of the court. Its over offi- 
cious friends, indeed, have repeatedly adviſed it, in order 
to render a certain Houle ſtill more quiet and manageable, 
to extend the excluſion to all who poſſeſs Jeſs than 40 pounds 
a year, freehold ; but the Court is wiſe enough to know, 
that there may be hazard, and there can be no uſe, in ſciz- 
ing on more power than ENOUGH. It has reaſon to be per- 
fectly well ſatished with what it already poſſeſſes; and I am 
perſuaded that theſe over officious perſons would recommend 
theinſelyes more to its favour, would they but keep ſilence 
on the ſubject and let things go on as they are. So long as 
the preſent contemptible remnant of national franchiſe, re— 
duced, and modelled, and parcelled out as it is, proves 
neither bar nor check to the crown's miniſter, in taxing 
your property at diſcretion and for any purpoſe that is de- 
termined on, good or bad; nor any reſtraint upon other ex- 
erciſes of will and pleaſure that it is thought fit to indulge 
in; why ſhould the court needleſsly deprive any one of a 
BAUBLE that pleaſes him or keeps him quiet? When the 
miniſter is adviſed to farther excluſions, * Poh ! Pohl, 
ſays he, Let the forty ſhilling freeholders continue to en- 
£ joy their empty vate; and then the fools will fancy them— 
< ſelves free; Let them be flattered for their conſequence, 
and courted for their favours; and then the blockheads will 
miſtake their influence at an election, for an influence in 
the fate; Let them and other electors alone be the petiti- 
oners to parliament in all matters touching the popular 
rights and intereſts of the nation; and then they will be filly 
enough. to. imagine that they alone conſtitute the popular 
petber of the nation; although they are not a tenth part 
of the people“: addreſs:and treat them on all occaſions, 
as greatly ſuperior to the non-elefors; fo their pride ſhall be 
your inſtrument of diviſion; and ſo long as they ſhall con- 
tinue divided, the crown's miniſter cannot be reſiſted; 
for a People divided againſt it ſelf hath no ſtrength. So long, 
as 1 can keep the popular rights thus monopolized by a 
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© handful of the people; ſo long as I can keep them ſo diſ- 

7ribited, that a handful again of theſe monopoliſts in de- 
pendent boroughs ſhall ſend me a majority of the Houſe 
of Commons; and ſo long as I can make ſure of that ma- 
jority, by places, penſions, and other douceurs, it would 
be nonſenſe to reduce the number of electors ;—and dan- 
gerous nonſenſe too: for, by adding to the preſent non- 
electors, who are now ſo perfectly quiet, great numbers 
in all parts of newly disfranchiſed perſons, vexed and ir- 
ritated by their recent excluſion, the fermentation amongſt 
theſe latter, might quicken and raiſe the whole maſs to 
a ſenſe of their fituation, and a demand of thoſe rights 
which have been with-held from them ever ſince the eighth 
year of the reign of Henry VI; and what is once de- 
manded by above nine tenths of the people, muſt I know 
© be granted.” 

This reaſoning, Gentlemen; as applied to the purpoſe of 
keeping the nation in thraldom, you will admit to be ſound 
and concluſive: you cannot, therefore, miſunderſtand the 
leſſon it teaches you. But if a time ſhould come, when no 
active virtue, no regard for freedom, no diſintereſted ſpirit, 
no principle of animation nor reſiſtance were to be diſcerned 
amongſt the body of the people; it might then, indeed, ap- 
pear feaſible enough to a treacherous ſtateſman to root out 
the election franchiſe altogether ; or at leaſt, by another ex- 
tenſive excluſion, to reduce it to an impoſſibility of ever be- 
ing revived again. Perhaps, Gentlemen, it may be worth 
your while to conſider, what, at ſuch a period, will be the 
ſecurity of your franchiſe, Perhaps you might then wiſh 
for better ramparts againſt arbitrary power, than paper ſta- 
tutes, which a miniſter, who has a corrupt parliament at 
command, at any inſtant can abrogate at his pleaſure. 

Remember that, with the ſame verdi& by which you ſhall 
pronounce your injured brethren nat intitled to the privilege 
of electing, wg will ſhake your own title to its very foun- 
dation. If the repreſentatives of their anceſtors had a right 
to deprive them, your's muſt have the ſame right to deprive 
you, If parliament can limit the nation's franchiſe by a gua- 
lification, and thereby ſtcike off whom it pleaſes from the 
condition of free men; the line of that qualification, in- 
ſtead of forty ſhillings, may, as already remarked, be drawn 
at forty pounds per annum, or feur-hundred ; or at any other 
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point of property whatſoever*. Thus, inſtead of 2,250,000 
EleQors, we now have only 214,000; and by the ſame 
means they may be reduced to a ſmaller number than the 
members whom they are to elect. Beat back, then, the 
daring encroachment in time. Enlarge the baſis of your 
freedom to an extent that ſhall take in every Engliſhman ; 
fo that it may be the intere/? of every Engliſhman to defend it. 
Conſider what a vaſt proportion of your countrymen, by 
being degraded from the level of free citizens, have not an 
intereſt in common with yourſelves to defend your freedom ; 
but are naturally taught to look with an eye of envy and 
fpleen on that franchiſe, which, in the language of the im- 
mortal Shakeſpeare, ** not enriches you, but makes them poor in- 
% deed !”” Nor let it eſcape your moſt ſerious attention, 
that almoſt wholly out of this claſs, is formed your ſtanding 
army. Never having had any participation with you in the 
privileges of free rien, and now wholly cut off for life from 
the mild protection of the Common Law, to be governed by 
an arbitrary code, what intereſt have the ſoldiers of ſuch an 
army in common with you ? What motive have they for de- 
fending your liberties, which are no liberties to them? In 
France and in Praſſia it is notorious, that a native ſoldier is 
a leſs enſlaved character than in England; where it is his 
birthright, and the higheſt wiſdom of his country, that he 
thould never loſe a participation in the bleſſings of freedom. 
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J* the prefent monopoly of the election franchiſe would prove 


to the electors, a ſecurity againft arbitrary power and an 


exemption from taxes they diſapproved of; and if all the 
inconveniences of ill government were to fall only on the 


disfranchiſed, you might then indeed have ſome inducement 


to think it was no buſineſs of your's, to remove their bur- 
thens; nor concerned your intereſt, that they ſhould be free: 


but ſince it is this very disfranchiſement of your brethren, 


which is the cauſe of your oppreſſions; and fince every bur- 


then and every evil which it brings upon them, muſt be 
equally felt by yourſelves;, you cannot too ſoon re-inftate 


them 


* In Scotland, I underſtand that in ſome Counties the electors 


do not exceed thirty or forty in number, and that the qualifica- 
non is £.200 or C. 300 a year. 
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them in their birthright. When the main body of a free 
people, by its loſs of the election-franchiſe, is diſarmed, the 
few remaining battalions with all their pride of-ſuperiority 
as electors, muſt ignominiouſly paſs under the yoke, and 
ſubmit to every indignity with which the conqueror thinks 
fit to inſult them. 

But we, my Countrymen; who do ſtill retain this empty 
privilege of a ſeven-year's vote—the laſt dregs of exhauſted li- 
berty—ſhould be utterly unworthy that freedom we hope to 
recover, did we harbour a wiſh to with-hold it from a ſingle 
Engliſhman. Like the elements by which we exiſt, or like 
the knowledge of that Being on whom we depend, Liberty 
ought to be equal and univerſal; the common lot, the 
common bleſſing of all. This is a law of nature that we 
cannot violate with impunity. As the puniſhment for our 
too long acquieſcence in the wrong done our disfranchiſed 
brethren, and for our pride in the invidious diſtinction of 
being the free holders of counties, and the free men of cor- 
porate towns, by which it is implied that-all others are 
wretches without a right to {hare in the freedom of their 
country, we now find that, for want of their aſſiſtance to 
baffle corruption, our own liberties are wantonly trampled 
on, and our property is invaded to the utmoſt wiſh of mi- 
niſterial rapacity. 

As to the end of our boaſted franchiſe, it ſurely is not, 
that we may compliment an acquaintance with a feather for 
his cap, nor that we may ſend to parliament this, or that 
particular man of knowledge and integrity, to ſee the inte- 
reſts committed to his care. made a ſport and prey of ; bur, 
it is THAT OUR NATION MAY BE FREE. As 
Engliſh liberty is the right of us all, and as this liberty is 
the end of which the election-franchiſe is the means, every 
Engliſhman muſt have a right to vote; for in every right to 
an end, a right to the means is included. A people ba. en- 
joy freedom when governed by ſuch laws and when they 
pay ſuch taxes as are aſſented to not by perſons whom 
other men have ſet over them, but by themſelves, or by 
their repreſentatives, that is, legiſlators in whoſe elections 
they enjoyed the privilege of voting, Are a tenth part of 
the nation in this ſituation? Every nation is either free or 
not free. In which of theſe predicaments, are the People 
of England? * | 

So far as your own perſonal experience extends, do you find 
that the laws, and the — and the meaſures of miniſters, 
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are generally to your mind? Do you, for inſtance, know 
any honeſt reaſon why the miniſter, in negociating a ſingle 
loan, ſhould corruptly divide amongſt his hired majority in 
parliament and other friends, ſeven or eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds belonging to the people of England, who are 
to be taxed forever to pay the intereſt of it“? Do you ap- 
prove of an Act, by which the moſt innocent man amongſt 
you may be impriſoned during miniſterial pleaſure without 
his Habeas Corpus, and conſequently without the means of 
defence againſt falſe accuſers, provided a wretch can be 
found to ſwear, that he has cauſe to ſuſpect the party has been 
uiity of rebellion in America, or piracy on the high ſeas ? 
Do you ſee any cauſe, but the cauſe of tyranny, for ſo 
dreadful a ſtatute to hang in terrorem over the heads of the 
whole kingdom for years? A ſtatute which, in as much as 
it defeats every proviſion of our law for perſonal ſecurity, and 
leaves every ſubject a defenceleſs object of treachery or ven- 
geance to bad men, is in itſelf an evil infinitely greater than 
any it is pretended to be a guard againſt, Do you think 
there is even a ſhadow of pretence for ſuch a law here, from 
any difficulty that exiſts in bringing to juſtice any pirate or 
other offender againſt the laws of the land? If no ſuch 
difficulty exiſts, nor is pretended to exiſt, is not ſuch a law 
the very eſſence of deſpotiſm? If the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, of which this ſtatute and this loan are ſpecimens, and 
a war which has annihilated three hundred and ſixty fix MIL- 
Lions of moneyy, are not much to your mind, do you know 
any cauſe why they ſhould be any better reliſhed by other 
parts of the kingdom? 
But what avails it, Gentlemen, that you have ene repre- 
ſentative annually to move for the reſcinding of an arbi- 
trary reſolution of a former Houſe of Commons, which 


daringly 


* See An Addreſs to the Public, by W. H. Hartley, Eſq; 
Member of Parliament for the County of Berks. 


. Gn 
$ Added to the funded and unfunded debt 100,000,000 
Reduced value of the Funds — — 


40,000,000 
Ditto — — Land — 200,000,000 
Ditto — — Houſes — 26,000,000 

366,000,000 


See an Addreſs to the Committee of Yorkſhire, by D. Hart- 
ley, Eſq; p. 13. 
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daringly violated the moſt ſacred principle of your conſtitu- 
tion in the caſe of the MippLEsEx election? What avails it, 
that you have another who annually moves in like manner 
for ſhortening the duration of parliaments? Or what avails 
the eloquence of a third, or the tried integrity of a fourth; 
or indeed the united wiſdom and virtue of the whole fen? 


Are not the other FORTY which belong to MippLesEx 


and THE METROPOL1s appointed by the miniſter and the 


lordly proprietors of the rotten boroughs; whereby your 
own forces are turned againſt you, in the proportion of four 
to one? What avails, in like manner, the County-repre- 
ſentation throughout the kingdom, when the children of 
corruption who inhabit the meaneſt of the rotten boroughs, 
and who all together exceed not in number the male inhabi- 
tants of one fingle market town of ordinary ſize, ſend to par- 
liament a majority of the fulleſt Houſe that ever ſat ? | 
Can you expect free government, while ſuch is your 
Houſe of Commons! Can you hope for an economical ex- 
penditure of public money, while the elected and their hand- 
ful of electors are thus linked together, and confederated 
with miniſters, in a joint ſcheme of plunder and depreda- 
tion upon the public property ? Can you dream of the abo- 


lition of ſinecures and uſeleſs places, while thoſe who obtain 


them through corruption, and. who hold them through 
ſervility and baſeneſs, are to decide upon your Petitions ? 


—— What, then, in the name of common ſenſe is the re- 


medy, but that you ſecure to yourſelves a con/titutional repre- 
ſentation ? | 

By a conſtitutional repreſentation, I mean a repreſentation 
anſwering the ſame ends of protection to freedom and property, 
as would take place, provided the ſtate were ſmall enough 
for the people themſelves to fit perſonally in parliament. 
This, you will agree, is truly deſirable; and probably you 
would not heſitate a moment in entering on the 0 
taking, did you but ſee the means as clearly as you ſee the 


Juſtice of it. You may remind me, that you have already 


tried what the crown, the parliament, the miniſtry, and 
the oppolition, either could or would do towards the eaſe- 
ment of your burthens, and the redreſs of your grievances; 


but you have tried in vain. And to what power, able to 
ſerve you, ſhall you then appeal? 
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AM ready with an anſwer. —Appeal to that power which, 

by the conſtitution, is veſted in the body of the Commons at 
large :—that very power which conſtitutes them THE THIRD 
ESTATE OF THE REALM; of which (without any diſtinctions 
whatſoever, of rich from poor, of land-owners in fee from 
copy-holders, burgeſſes from other inhabitants, or the like) 
the Houſe of Commons, as its name expreſſes, is THE RE- 
PRESENTATIVE. The king and lords excepted, all the reſt 
of the nation, are the ComMmoNs t: and the Houſe of Commons 
is THEIR houſe. A complete and equally proportioned repre- 
ſentation in that Houſe, is their undeniable riGHT. It is 
impoſſible for ſophiſtry to explain away ſo evident a truth. 
A right to an end includes 2 right to the means. The com- 
mons at large, then, having this right, they have a 1 to 
complete and to equalize their own repreſentation: Or, in 
other words, they have 2 right in common to reform by the 
rules of equity, the appointment of thoſe who are their at- 


tornies in common, for the ſecurity, management and im- 
provement of their jeint eſtate in THE CONSTITUTION AND 


LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND, As I have ſaid before, it is be- 
cauſe the Commons at large are the third eftate of the realm, 
with its portion of the ſovereign power neceſſarily independent 
of the other two branches, that its right to correct the 
abuſes in its own repreſentation, is abſolute and indefeaſible. 
tf there could any where exiſt a right to prevent this, it muſt be 
a right to deſtroy the conſtitution : it is evident therefore 


that no ſuch right can exiſt; and that any power which ſhould 


prevent it, would be an arbitrary power; as well as a com- 
plete evidence that the conſtitution was already deſtroyed. 
Suppoſing only for argument's ſake, that the legiſlature by 
its united force ſhould prevent the commons from thus cor- 
recting their own repreſentation, or rather, from changing 
that which is a counterfeit into a true repreſentation ; fuck 
a legiſlature might undoubtedly {till be a legiſlature, becauſe, 
as the word imports, it would make /aws; but it as certain- 


'ly would no longer be an Engliſh parliament, nor any thing 


which either the people or the conſtitution of England ac- 
| know- 


+ See Blackſtone's Commentaries, I, 403. and all our Law 
Books without exception, 
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knowledge. A legiſlature of king, lords, and 558 men ap- 
pointed by the crown, by the lords and a few individuals 
of the commons, but expreſsly diſapproved of by the bulk 
of the nation, is not the legiſlature of EnGcLanD: and thus 
to ſet up, in the teeth of the commons, as therr repreſenta- 
tion, and their DELEGATED ſovereignty, that which they 
themſelves diſclaimed and proteſted againſt, would be a con- 
tradition in terms, and too groſs an invention to impoſe 
upon the moſt ſtupid of mankind. So much for the ſake of 
the argument; but it is not to be thought that any power 
on earth can prevent the people from ſecuring to themſelves 
a proper repreſentation, provided they will uſe the plain and 
peaceable means which the law and the conftitution have 
put into their hands, The ſame independent right which 
the commons of all England have to correct the inequalities, 
the defects and abuſes of the general repreſentation of the 
kingdom, you alſo muſt neceſſarily have to correct that of 

IDDLESEX and the MzTRoPOL1s, which is your proportion 
of the whole ; and to you, as I have already obſerved, it 
belongs to take the lead and ſet the patriot example to your 
country. Fifty repreſentatives are your right“. Elect 
them, with a limitation of their ſervices to the ſeſſion ; and 
fee who will venture to ſhut the doors of parliament againſt 
them. He who ſhould do it, would diffolve the Engliſh 
government; which is erected upon, and held together, by 
this one principle; Law To BIND ALL, MUST BE ASSENTED 
TO BY ALL, EITHER PERSONALLY OR BY REPRESENTATIVES. 
Beſides which, there are principles and maxims without 
end, which eſtabliſh it as an immutable law of nature, and 
conſequently the ꝝnalterable law of the land, that they who 
are not reprefented in parliament, cannot be lawfully taxed 
by parliament; in addition to which I may once more re- 
peat, that an equal repreſentation is ſo evident and indiſpen- 
fable a principle of juſtice, that it needs only to be men- 
tioned to be aſſented to. 


Againſt 


* An union with Surry would increaſe the number to 61; 
fince beſides the 5 for Southwark, ſhe is intitled to 11 others. 
(See the People's Barrier, p. 95.) At preſent 14 are elected 12 
Surry, but not by Surry in equal proportions ; for 10 of them are 
excluſively choſen by a number of electors in the boroughs of Be- 
chingly, Gatton, Guilford, Haſslemere and Ryegate, whoſe due ſhare 
of repreſentation, is ſomewhat ſhort of half a member. See Polit. 
Di. I. 43. | 
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Againſt an equal and complete repreſentation, beſides 
mere. borough preſcriptions and reſolutions of one Houſe of 

arliament, there exiſts but a ſingle ſtatute; and that a 
voip one. It is void, not only becauſe the recital in its 
preamble, as the ground or reaſon of what was to be en- 
acted, was a groſs and infamous untruth, which vitiates any 
Jaw ; but becauſe its operation would annihilate thoſe ori- 
ginal inherent rights of the people over which parliament 
has no power ; and which, except for inſanity or ſome 
heinous crime, no man can forfeit, But there is a ftill 
more. invincible argument, (if any can be ſtronger than 


theſe) which is, that the Houſe of Commons which aſſented 


to that ſtatute, was only a proxy delegated and authorized 


by the Commons of that time; and conſequently the power 
it had of concurring in laws, was not its one origina] power, 
but the delegated power of thoſe commons. Hence it is 
manifeſt, that if it were lawful to make uſe of that power 
for disfranchifing thoſe to whom it belonged, it is lawful 
for the ſervant to turn the maſter out of doors, or for the 
fteward to veſt in himſelf the eſtate of his lord. 

The principle of this monſtrous ſtatute goes to the total 
annihilation of a third eſtate of the realm; for if, on the 
tyrant plea of zxpezienty, one deſcription of men may be diſ- 
franchifed, ſo may any other, andevery other. One craft 
courtier ſays, Strike me off all below a freeholder of forty 
« ſhillings, and then we ſhall be rid of eighty-four in every 
hundred of theſe fellows pretending* to freedom ;* another 
thinks that not ſufficient, and that it would be more expedient 
to draw the line at forty pounds. This might perhaps re- 
duce the remaining ſixteen to eight or ten. Then comes 
your oppoſition man, and in order to increaſe the freedom 
of boroughs, © Away, ſays he, with all exciſemen and 
< cuſtom-houſe oficers, who vote under minifterial influ- 
< ence.* ' © Right,” ſays another; and for the ſame reaſon 
Sit will be expedient to exclude all perſons in public offices 
and all who ſerve in the navy or army.“ To which the 
courtier rejoins; © It is very true; but if you take away one 
influence pray remove another, by clearing away all ſer- 
< vants and tenants.” And thus, Gentlemen, the EZl:ors 
of England may eaſily be reduced to as ſmall a number 2s 
the elected; as is actually the caſe in Old Sarum; and very 
expedient it would be no doubt ! 


* Pretenaing to freedom is ſpoken of, in the preamble to the 
Statute, as offenſive, 
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Erro 
B when you ſhall in earneſt ſet about the work of 


reſtoring to yourſelves a con/?itutional repreſentation, 
you will ſee the propriety of beginning with that defect in 
which there is an apparent partiality in your own favour ; you 
will ſee the neceſſity of diſregarding the ſtatute of#8th Hen. 
VI, which being void, cannot bind you; as well as all thoſe 
unjuſt and I will add z/legal partialities, by which the pre- 
ſent excluſions of Engliſhmen who never forfeited their 
franchiſe for any criminality are effected. The odious diſ- 
tinction between men free and men ut free, as contrary to 
the conſtitution, contrary to the maxims of your law, con- 
trary to juſtice, contrary to reaſon and contrary to the prin- 
ciples of political ſelf-preſervation, muſt be conſigned to 
eternal oblivion, and your fellow ſubjects in MippLesEX 
and THE METROPOLIS of all degrees and denominations in- 
vited to ſhare in the common freedom, and to join with you 
in the election of your FIFTY repreſentatives. Without this 
leading meaſure, you will have no foundation whatever to 
ſtand on. It is only by including all the inhabitants of Min- 
DLESEX and the METROPOLIS, that you have a right to the 
Af repreſentatives : and whatever ground of preſcription or 
ſtatute might be offered for a monopoly of the election rights 
ſtill to remain in your particular body, on the very ſame 
ground, will the moſt extravagant monopoly now enjoyed 
by the leaſt of the Boroughs be defenſible; and the whole 
ſyſtem of corruption muſt remain untouched by the hand of 
reformation. 

There is, however, one very important conſideration, to 
which it behoves you to pay due attention. If, in correct- 
ing either the general repreſentation of England, or that of 
your own diftricts of MipDLEsEx and THE METRoPOLIS, the 
preſent non-electors ſhould be ſtill excluded from voting, the 
act would not be valid: for it would not be the act of THE 
COMMONS, but of a very ſmall part only, factiouſly and ille- 
gally contending for partial privileges and partial intereſts. 
The preſent non-eleftors making a very great, an immenſe 
majority of the people, it is impoſſible without them to give 
exiſtence to an act of the Commons, whether of the kingdom 
or of a diſtinct county. * the very circumſtance of 


uniting 


0 
uniting with them by which only you can be enabled either in 
a lawful or a practical ſenſe, to recover your liberties. In 
proceeding without them, your attempt would infallibly be 
cruſhed: for as you would then be acting illegally, the 
crown would have the /aw and the conſtitution on its ſide; 
while your injured brethren would have neither intereſt nor 
inclination to protect you. Do you, therefore, prefer, in 
conjunction with them, to elect the fifty repreſentatives 
which belong to Mipprxskx and Tus MztroeoLtts, or, by 
your preſent monopoly of the franchiſe, to be the electors 
of ten only, while the other forty are ſtill to be appointed by 
your oppreſſors? Or the queſtion may be put thus; Do 
vou rather chooſe that the forty additional members which 
ought to be added to MippLESsEX and THE METROPOLIS, 
Mall continue to be appointed by the miniſter and a few 
lords whoſe intereſts are at enmity with yours, or by your 
at preſent non-elefing fellow citizens whoſe intereſts are and 
ever muſt be the ſame? For, in reſpect of your numbers, as 
Preebolders of NitdDLEsEX%, Liverymen of Loxpox, Hovſe- 
keepers of WESTMINSTER and Burgeſſes of SOUTEWARK, even 
ten members are more than your due: fo that, reſtoring to 


the non-elefors their birthright of Engliſh freedom, could in 


no ſenſe be ſaid to interfere why I ma particular pretenſions to 
the election franchiſe you no poſſeſs: and you might itil], if 
you preferred it, continue to elect your own ten members 
leparately as you do now; taking care only that they, in 
their reſpective diſtricts, elected the other forty repreſen- 
tatives which are the proportion due to their ſuperior num— 
bers. Once more, then, I appeal to your own underitand- 
ings, whether it would be moſt advantageous to the liber— 
ties and the intereſts of the Commons of England, that 
thoſe forty repreſentatives ſhould continue as at preſent to 
be elected by the creatures of the miniſter and à few pro- 
prietors of rotten boroughs, who have no right to elect them, or 
by your at preſent non-ele&ing brethren in MippLESEX and 
THE METROPOLIS, who have a right to elect them. 

Remember, my Countrymen, that you are now driven 
for aid to your disfranchiſed fellow-citizens, as the very laſt 
rcſource in favour of your expiring liberties. For Heaven's 
jake then, be not ſo infatuated as to make hem your ene- 
mies too; by perſiſting at ſuch a moment in your injurious 


monopoly of a franchiſe belonging equally to them as to, 


you ; but of which they were robbed by your common enemy, 
for the purpoſe of your con dgſtruction. Don't imagine 
that, 


«Sh, 
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that, in their disfranchiſement by the ſtatute of Qualification, 
&c. what was taken from them, was given to . No; it 
was given to your natural enemy, the crown“: and your 
political exiſtence depends on your reſtoring it to your na- 
tural friends the non-eleffors. The franchiſe was the joint 
inheritance of THE COMMONS AT LARGE, as one body and à 
diſtinct eſtate of the realm; and the taking away a part of it, 
was a robbery from the whole, for the direct purpoſe of en- 
flaving the whole; and therefore by the whole, the act 
ought to be equally reſented. 

Nor, I befeech you, my Countrymen, let any lurking 
pride or prejudice cauſe you to imagine, that raiſing your 
fellow citizens would be lowering yourſelves; for in ſerious 
truth you are already as low as an enſlaved people can be, 
excepting the name only ; and nothing can raiſe you any 
more to a ſtate of real freedom, but their aſſiſtance. If to 
aboliſh the odious diſtinction which expreſsly marks them 
as not free, were to abridge your privileges; if to make 
them once more reſpectable, were to leſſen your dignity, 
I ſhould be pleading againſt myſelf ; for I am both a Bur- 
geſs and a Freeho)der ; and I truſt, Gentlemen, that none 
amongſt you have a higher ſenſe of the privileges and dig- 
nity of freedom than I have. It is becauſe I ſet on them a 
proper value, that I would purſue the only means which ore 
left for their recovery and future ſecurity ; means equally 
pointed out by juſtice and by common ſenſe, 
But let me ſpeak to you in a parable. Certain bres 
thren dwelt together in one houſe and had great ſubſtance; 
and all their ſubſtance was in common. They had ſubſtance 
of lands, of flocks and of herds, and much merchandize. 
And of their ſubſtance they gave continually, and without 
grudging, to repair, to ſtrengthen and to beautify their 
houſe : and it was a goodly houſe within and without; 
and glorious to look on. And the Lord God of their 
fathers who had given them this houſe and all their ſub- 
© ſtance, commanded them, ſaying, Watch ye in the night 
* ſeaſon. But after certain days they watched not. And it 
© came to pals, that certain men came privily by night, and 
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An enemy, in as much as in pcaver there is a natural tendency 
to abridge liberty: hence it is admitted, that if the power of the 
crown ſhould meet with neither check nor controul from the 
power of the people, it muſt neceſſarily degenerate into deſpo- 
tiſm. | 

H 2 © entered 
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entered the houſe, and found the brethren. ſleeping. And 
they bound the greate/? part of the brethren : infomuch 
that thoſe whom they left unbound could make no re- 
ſiſtance. And theſe men ſaid unto the Brethren, We are 
ſent by the Lord God of your Fathers to be rulers over you, 
and we will rule you according to the cuſtoms of your fa- 
thers : but theſe were lying words ; for they were robbers. 
And theſe men ſpoiled the Brethren for a long ſeaſon, and 
took from them whatſoever they would. Nothing that their 
hearts luſted after did they not ſpoil them of. Now unto 
certain of thoſe brethren whom they left unbound, they 
gave garments of honour, and they made them rulers, 
and lords, and captains, and judges over their brethren ; 
and they gave them gifts of the ſpoil of their brethren ; 
much filver and gold and precious ſtones. And they 
waxed hard hearted and exceeding proud : and the 
took greater ſpoil of the brethren when they had little 
ſubſtance than when they had much. And when all the 
ſubſtance of the Houſe of the brethren was almoſt ſpent, 
the lands, and the flocks, and the herds, and the mer- 
chandize, and all that they had, and there remained very 
little of all that the Lord their God had given them; 
and that all the ſubſtance of the brethren, of their ſons, 
and of their ſons' ſons to the lateſt generations was 
pledged to the money-changers, for money taken by the 
rulers at uſury and ſpent, it came to paſs that they re- 
membered the words which he ſpake unto them, when 
he commanded them ſaying, Watch ye in the night ſeaſon, 
and they humbled themſelves before the Lord, for 
they were aſhamed. And they prayed unto the Lord 
with one voice, ſaying, Lord, we are afflicted, have 
compaſſion on us. And there aroſe one amongſt them of 
thoſe that were not bound, and he ſaid unto them; Bre- 
thren, we have offended the Lord our God, becauſe we 
were not thankful for the good things we had received, 
and did not obey his voice when he commanded us, fay- 
ing, Watch ye in the night ſcaſon; and for this cauſe he hath 
delivered us into the hands of theſe that ſpoil us. They 
ſpoil alike the unbound with the bound, and they mack 
us ; for how can we make reſiſtance while our brethren 
are bound? But be of goed courage; for ye know that 
while all of us were free, and obeyed the voice of the Lord, 
they had no power over us. Now, therefore, we that are 
unbound will ſet free you that are bound, and ſo we ſhall 
| 0 get 
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get the maſtery: and when we have driven away the 
* ſpoilers we will for ever after watch in the night ſeaſon, 
as the Lord the God of our fathers commanded us. And 
© the words pleaſed the brethren, both thoſe that were un- 
« bound and thoſe that were hound; and their hearts 
© burned within them; and they did as he ſaid unto them; 
© they that were not bound ſet free thoſe that were bound; 
© and there was great joy in the houſe of the Brethren that 
* day. And it came to paſs when the robbers ſaw that all 
© the brethren were free, that they fled before them; for 
* the robbers were a ſmall company, but the brethren were 
many.“ 
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S a leading ſtep towards a ſimilar event in favour of 

the Commons of England, who are political brethren 

with rights in common and a common intereſt, nothing can 
de more proper than to circulate effectually THE DEcLara- 
TION OF RIGHTS. By the paths of unchangeable truth and 
juſtice alone, it leads you to reformation and to liberty. 


Wy other means than thoſe it points out, you may indeed 


remove a miniſtry or new-model a parliament ; but by none 
other can you be free. Freedom and thoſe rights which THE 
DEcLARATION aſſerts, are by an eternal law of nature made 
inſeparable. They cannot exiſt afunder. Be true, then, 
to thoſe ſacred rights and be free | Set but the example in 
Mipprkskx and the METRoPoLIs, of urbinding your brethren, 
and the oppreſſors of the kingdom ſhail ſoon flee before you! 

The propoſed reform would injure no man.; no not one : 
neither would it invade the privileges of the peerage, nor 
encroach on the prerogatives of the crown. On the con- 
trary, it would reſtore to one its former dignity and reſpect ; 
and to the other, its faded luſtre; by recovering to the 
conſtitution that happy ballance of the three eftates, on 
which the rights, the independence, the glory and happi- 
neſs of each reſpectively depends. It is adverſe to none; 
but to thoſe who are adverſe to the common rights of hu- 
manity, and unnaturally prey upon their own ſpecies. It 
leans to no party in particular; it favours no faction; it 
knows no partialities ; it promotes no political diflentions : 
but with equal regard it embraces every intereſt in the ſtate, 
Surely, 
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Surely, then, it merits, and will ſhortly obtain, the ſup- 
port of all honeſt men of every party and denomination | 

If to make war with vigour, or peace with ſucceſs, be 
defirable ; we muſt adopt a reform, whereby the true ſenſe, 
and ſpirit, and energy of the nation will be concentrated in 
the Commons Houſe of Parliament, and a period conſe- 
quently be put to our national diviſions. Or, would we 
conciliate with AMERICA—that greater object to us than the 
conqueſt of a world! the ſame courſe muſt be purſued. It 
is with the king and miniſtry, not with the crown and con- 
ſtitution ; with the parliament, not with the people of Eng- 
land; that AMERICA is at war. Let her ſee but the Com- 
mons Houſe of Parliament appointed by the people them- 
ſelves, and her preſent dread and abhorrence of our go- 
vernment will ceaſe. And in INDIA too, would we recover 
the confidence and affections of millions, we mutt let them 
know that in England there is no longer a corrupt Houſe 
of Commons, to receive and to ſhelter in an infamous 
impunity, every man who comes from that fruitful but 
unhappy lind, raore than commonly loaded with their 
ſpoils and their curſes. 

When by every conſideration that can intereſt a. nation, 
whether of right or expediency, of juſtice or of policy, of 
empire or of commerce, of war or conciliation, we are thus 
called upon to exerciſe our undoubted and independent right, 
to place in parliament a corn/?itutional repreſentation of ourſelves; 
there is not a moment to be loſt. Every neglected moment 
ſacrifices ſomething that might be gained, or ſomething 
worth ſecuring. Fhere is no pretence for delay. Our all 
is at ſtake. 'T here is nothing of doubt, nor difficulty, nor 
labour in the whole progreſs of our bulineſs. Our way is 
open before us, and ſtraight and plain: our object is full 
in view and diſtinctly ſeen, No difficulty, no obſtruction 
can croſs us, which we have nota right and a power to 
remove. 

If miniſiry and the preſent defective Houſe of Commons, 
radically defective, as containing at beſt but a mock re- 
preſentation of the commons and of the worſt kind, and 
now continuing contrary to the conſtitution and our rights 
beyond one ſeſſion—if miniſiry, I ſay, and this Houſe ſhould 
be ambitious of ſharing in the honour of the great act, and 
wiſh to give it the uſual formalities of an ordinary law, I 
ſee reaſons indeed founded in the conſtitution why it ought 
not in ſtrictneſs to be ſo; for this is a work proper to the 
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commons only; and ſuch a repreſentation of themſelves as 
they ſhould elect according to their rights, according to 
juſtice, and every principle that gives life to our law and 
conſtitution, muſt neceſſarily take place of, and ſuperſede 
to all intents and purpoſes, a mere mockery of a repre- 
ſentation, a ſubſtitute in the appointment of which there is 
ſcarcely a remnant of free-election left, and in which every 
principle of juſtice, of law and the conſtitution are violated in 
the groſſeſt manner, and the rights oi the people ſet at nought; 
had it not even ſat out its ſeſſimn : but if, nevertheleſs, theſe rea- 
ſons, weighty as they are, ſhould be waved, for the inſtants 
perhaps no ill conſequence might enſue ; ſince the firſt con- 
{titutional parliament, by ratitying the defective law would 
give it validity. Such a concurrence on the part of miniſtry 
and the Houſe of Commons need not occaſion the ſmalleſt 
interruption to their other labours, nor divert their atten- 
tion many moments from the operations of the war; fince 
A SINGLE STATUTE would ſuffice, and there are thoſe to 
frame it who have no official duties to take up their time. 

If, however, miniſtry and that Houſe, which is called the 
Commens Houſe of Parliament, ſhould think proper to take 
a contrary courſe, and turning frpm the many foreign 
enemies they have already brought ads the kingdom, ſhould, 
at the ſame time make direct and open war upon the rights 
of the whole commons of England, and the independency of the 
third eſtate of the realm, if, I ſay, they ſhould neglect every 
buſineſs and every duty in order to put a ſtop to this necei- 
ſary reform, what could it avail, ir THE COMMONS STILL 
RESOLVED TO PROCEED ? Por they are but a ſmall cxmpany, 
and the commons are many.” If miniftry and the Commons 
Houſe of parliament could prevent our becoming once more a 
free people, to what end ſhould we carry on any war or repel 
any invader ? Tyranny is tyranny : and it is of very little 
conſequence in what language its edicts are regiſtered ; 
whether Engliſh, Dutch, French, or Spaniſh. If not free; 
we have no government, no conſtitution, no country to 
fight for; ourſelves and all that we have been accuſtomed 
to call our own, being the property of others. 

To make, or to enforce, any unjuſt ſtatute againſt the 
endependency of the third eſtate of the realm, is one of thoſe 
things which the ſovereign power of parliament itſelf has no 
authority to do, and for this ſelf-evident reaſon ; becauſe it 
were a direct ſubverſion of the conſtitution. In like man- 
ner, to make or enforce a ſtatute againſt thoſe unalienable 
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rights of the commons, which are eſſential to freedom and 
to the ſaid independency of the third eſtate (which as already 
obſerved, includes every man excepting the lords and the 
king) is as certainly beyond the authority of parliament ; 
becauſe it were unjuſt and has a direct tendency towards 
ſuch a ſubverſion of the conſtitution. When parliament 
through inadvertency exceeds its authority, the people will 
always patiently wait till the wrong be undone; they will 
even preſerve the forms of reſpect, when the wrong bears 
evident marks of tyranny and inſolence; but caſes certainly 
may be ſuppoſed, in which it would be contemptible in the 
people, not to treat even parliament with contempt. Were 
parliament, for inſtance, like the proud Aﬀyrian, to paſs a 
Cecree, that cvery man ſhould forſake his God and worſhip 
a calf, on pain of being caſt into a fiery furnace, I preſume 
its decrce would be laughed at inſtead of obeyed ; notwith- 
ſtandiug we have been told by a great oracle of the law, 
that parliament is omnipotent and “ can alter the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the Jand®*,” Or, were it to enact that no perſon 
hereafter ſhould appoint his own domeſtic ſervants, nor in 
a law fuit chooſe his own Attorney; but that they ſhould be 
10minated for him by the conſtable or the clerk of the pa- 
riſh, and, although ever ſo diſhoneſt and inſolent, kept in 
his ſervice and at his coſt for a ſeven- years term without an 
power in him to diſmiſs them, would not ſuch a law be 
treated with contempt and diſobedience by the common 
conſent cf the people? I hen why not with common con- 
{ent treat with contempt and diſobedience every law to force 
upon us for a long term of years, farliamentary ſervants and 
«ttyrnies whom we the Commons collectively have not cho- 
len, and whom we cannot truſt ; ſince we ſce them every 
day waſting our property with the moſt profligate and wan- 
Lon exceſs, and for purpoſes ruinous in every ſenſe to our 
inteteſts, and abhorrent from the genius and principles of 
bur government; 

It pasliament hath any remains of virtue and wiſdom, it 
would ſilently acquieſce in an act $f ſelf-enfranchifen eat 
en the part ot the commons at large; for it well knows the 
weaknefs of its prefent title to authority. It knows, for 
tie ſame realons that I have warned yox again{t partial pro- 
ccedings, that a minority of the commons of England have 
10 right to zppoint lepiilators and tax-maſters over the ma- 
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jority; it knows, that thoſe who in any ſhape were con- 


cerned in the appointment of the 513 Engizh members of 
the lower Houſe, do not amount to 220,000, and that the 
Commons of England, who are males at man's eſtate, 
amount to about 2,250,000 (being a fourth part of q, ooo, ooo 
fouls*) or more than eleven times the former number; it 
knows, that this alone proves that no conſtitutional Houſe 
of Commons exiſts; but it knows alſo, a thouſand other 
cauſes from which the appointment of that Houſe is effec- 
tually vitiated. | 
Thus, Gentlemen, have I endeavoured to ſhew you the 
extent of your wrongs, and the means of redreſs : whereby 
it is evident, that by aſſerting your rights to an univerſal and 
equal repreſentation in ſeſſional parliaments the election franchiſe 
of MipDLEsEX and THE METROPOLIS would inſtantly be- 
come thirty-five times as great as it now is, or equivalent to 
a politive gain of 3500 per cent; ſince they ought to have 
foe times as many repreſentatives as at pretent, and to elect 
them ſeven times as often. 
This alone, independent of conſequences, is ſurely an ob- 
ject worthy your moſt ſtrenuous exertions : but when, to 
ſy a and your poſterity, there is included in the queſ- 
ion, all that is comprehended in the glorious word LIBER TV, 
there is no price at which it-eould be purchaſed too dearly. 


Vour affectlonate fellow- citizen 
| 26 And faithful ſervant, 


JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 


P. S. THE People's equal right of ſuffrage, and of annu- 
ally electing a new parliament, is not more evident, than 
the mode is ſimple and convenient. 

1. The 513 ſeats in the Houſe of Commons to be propor- 
tionally divided amongſt the Counties, according to their 
numbers reſpectively; as in the following table. 


2. Each 
See Mr. Howlet's pamphlet. 
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2. Each County to be equally ſubdivided, with regard to 
its inhabitants, into as many Diſtricts, as it was entitled to 
elect repreſentatives; and each diſtrict to return ore. 

3. The election in every Diſtrict to be regularly made on 
the iſt Day of July in every year; ſo that the whole Houſe 
of Commons ſhould be choſen in one day. 

4. If any Diſputes ſhould ariſe (which could ſcarcely 
happen when bribery was foiled ; and a man's being a man, 
and an inrolled inhabitant of ſome pariſh in the Diſtrict 
ſhould de his only gualrfication) ſuch diſputes to be finally 
determined by a ſpecial jury of the County at the enſu- 
ing aflize; which, on that account ſhould always be held 
between the 15th of July and 15th of September. 

5. Parliament to meet regularly on a fixed day in Novem- 


ber, unleſs ſooner called together by proclamation in caſes 
of urgency. 


A TABLE of equal repreſentation according to the num- 
bers of the People in the time of Davenant. | 


Proportional 
Males of 21 and Number of 
upwards Repreſentatives 

Bedfordſhire — _ 12170 — 5 
Berkſhire — — — 16996 — 6 
Bucks — — — 186888 — 7 
Cambridge and Ely — 13629 — 7 
Cheſhire— — 25592 — 10 
Cornwall — — 26613 — 10 
Cumberland — — 15279 — 6 
Derbyſhire — — 24044 — 10 
Devonſhire — — 56202 — 21 
Dorſetſhire — — 17859 — 7 
Durham Bpk. and Northum- 3 

berland with Berwick — 83245 15 
Eſſex — — — 4054 — 16 
Glouceſterſhire — — 34476 — 13 
Herefordſhire — —— 16744 — 6 
Hertfordſhire — — 17488 — 7 
Huntingdonſhire — — — 8 
Kent — — — 46674 — 18 
Lancaſhire — — 456961 — 18 
Leiceſterſhire — — 20448 — 8 
Lincolnſhire _ - + 45019 — 17 


Carried forward 216 


n 


be Males of 21 and 
upwards 


Brought over 


Northamptonſhire — 26904 
Nottinghamſhire — 17818 
Norfolk — — — 56579 
Oxfordſhire — — 19627 
Rutlandſhire _ — 3661 
Salop — — — 27471 
Staffordſhire — — 26278 
Somerſet and Briſto! — 45900 
Southamptonſhire — 2238557 
Suffolk — — — 47537 
Suſſex — — — 23451 
Warwickſhire —© — 22700 
Worceſterſhire — _ 24440 
Wiltſhire — — 27418 
Weſtmofeland — _ 6691 
Wales and Monmouthſhire 77921 
Yorkſhire — — 121052 
Surry == 

Aer "IP 5 40010 
Middleſex 

London — — 111215 
Weſtminſter 

Univerſity of WN — — 
Ditto Oxford — — 
Scotland — — — — 


Total Houſe of Commons 


Proportional 
Number of 
Re r 


216 
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19 
7 
22 
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